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FOREWORD 


This report was prepared by the Bureau of Agricultural Lconomics, 
with the advice and consultation of Comnittee 4 as a part of the. 
preparation for the Clear Channel Hearing, Docket No. $8741 which 
proceeding was ordered by the Federal Communications Commission 

on February 20, 1945. The purpose of the hearing is generally to 
determine what changes if any should be made in the present poli- 
cies on the allocation of so-called clear channels in the standard 
radio broadcast band. The order of hearings states eleven issues 
of which the ninth is “Whether and to what extent the clear channel 
stations render a profram service particularly suited to the needs 
of listeners in rural areas." It is to this issue that the present 
report is addressed. 


On March 15 at a conference between industry representatives and 
Commission staff, four committees were appointed to coordinate the 
development of information necessary in preparation for the hearings. 
Three of these committees were to deal with engineering information. 
The fourth, Comnittee 4, was established to develop plans for a 
listener survey. This Committee consisted of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission's Chief Economist (Chairman), and representatives 

of the Clear Channel Broadcasters Service, the Regional Broadcasters, 
the Independent Broadcasters, the Broadcast Measurement Bureau, the 
American Broadcasting Company, the Columbia Broadcasting Svstem, the 
National Broadcasting Comnany, the Radio Technical Planning Board 
Panel 4, and the National Council of Farm Cooveratives. In addition 
to the participation of representatives of these organizations, in- 
valuable assistance was rendered by the staff of the Division of 
Statistical Standards, Bureau or the Budget, and by individual ex- 
perts in the field of broadcast listener measurement. Committee 4 
met on four occasions: to assist in planning the surveys; to review 
the proposed sampling plans and schedules and plans for the pretests; 
to review the final schedules and sampling plans and the results of 
the pretests; and to review the proposed tabulation plans. ‘While 
Committee 4 has shared in these ways in the guidance of the survey, 
the conduct of the survey and preparation of the report have been 
the exclusive responsibility of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


Dallas W. Smythe, Chairman 
Committee Four 
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SUMMARY OF MAJOR FINDINGS 


Most rural people in the United States value radio highly. Three out 
of four “farm" and “rural nonfarm" radio owners feel they would miss 
radio very much if it were inaccessible to them. Approximately the 
same proportion of former owners say they miss radio very much. WNear- 
ly nine-tenths of those rural dwellers who have not had radios for 
five years or more say they would like to have one. Radio has be- 
come a highly valued aspect of everyday living in most “rural homes" 
which have radios; a highly desired one in most of those homes that 
do not. 


Radio is valued about equally by rural radio owners in each of the 
three major regions of the country, North (including the Northeast), 
South, and West. There are no great differences between farm and 
rural nonfarm radio owners in this respect although the women of each 
of these groups somewhat more frequently value radio highly than do 
the men. Differences in education, income, and age seem to have 
little effeot on the extent to which rural listeners feel they would 
miss radio if they had to be without it. Rural listeners whose range 
of available stations is low and those whose reception difficulties 
are many place high value on radio about as frequently as those who 
have greater choice of stations and better reception. Those listeners, 
both men and women, who listen to their radios a good deal are more 
apt to value radio highly than are those who listen only a little. 


Radio is valued by rural listeners for the two great functions it 
serves; as a source of news and other information and as a source of 
entertainment and company. When asked to explain why they would miss 
radio if they were to be without it, most men, especially the farmers, 
stress its importance as a source of news and information. A somewhat 
smaller number refer to its entertainment value. Among rural women, 
entertainment is more commonly given as a walue of radio than is news, 
although almost as many farm women mention news as mention entertain- 
ment. 


The importance of the news function of radio to rural people is demon- 
strated again when they are asked what kinds of program they would miss 
most if they had to go without radio service. News programs are men- 
tioned in this connection by an overwhelming majority of rural people 


who now have radios; much more often than any other type of program. 
Farm men and women again exceed rural nonfarm people somewhat in their 
emphasis on the importance of news programs. Farm men also much more 
often emphasise the value of programs giving market and weather re- 
ports, and talks on farming, than do nonfarm men. 


When rural people who have radios are asked to name the kinds of pro- 
grama they like best, the pattern of their tastes in radio becomes 
evident. In general, farm people select the more “serious” programs. 
News and market reports, hyams and religious music, sermons and reli- 
gious programs, and farm talke are given high preference by this group. 
Oldtime music is preferred by approximately 50 percent of the men and 
women of the farm group and the proportion naming it nearly doubles 
the proportion naming the entertainment program next most commonly 
mentioned. 


While many rural nonfarm men and women also list these programs as 
among those they like best, they do so less commonly (with the excep- 
tion of news programs). More often than farm people they name quis 
progrems, entertainment programs (with comedians and popular singers), 
and dance music as among their favorite programs. The rural nonfarm 
men much more often like broadcasts of sports events than do farm men. 
The program preferences of rural nonfarm people indicate a greater 
appreciation of the lighter aspects of radio service than is found 
emong farm people. 


When rural people are asked to name the type of program they don't 
care for, an additional aspect of rural tastes emerges. Daytime serial 
stories are the kind of progrem most commonly named as not liked; they 
are followed by dance music, and then by classical music. While many 
other types of programs are named as disliked by some rural radio 
listeners, these three types of programs seem most commonly to create 
strong feelings of rejection. Distaste for programs of classical music 
differs from dislike of serial stories or dance music in the fact that 
rural people who neme classical music as a disliked program commonly 
say they do not understand such programs. 


Approximately two-thirds of the farm people who have radios report 
listening to weather reports, market reports and talks on farming, 
meny of them listening to such programs several times a week. A large 
majority of those farm people who listen to these programs feel that 
they are helpful to them. As might be expected, farm men are much 
more often interested in farm programs than are farm women. 


Seriel story programe occupy an unusual position in the attitudes of 
rural people. Among women, both farm and rural nonfarm, they stand 
second only to news in the list of programs they say they would miss 
most if their radios failed them; yet they are also the type of 


programs most commonly not cared for by rural women. Rural women who 
have radios seem to divide inte three lerge groups in their attitudes 
toward serial programs; those who like this type of program very much 
and would miss it greatly if they could not hear it, those who neither 
like nor dislike such programs, and those who actively dislike them. 
Very few rural men show any preference for serial stories and, like 
rural women, they most commonly name this type of program as the kind 
they do not care for. Wo other program creates such partisan attitudes 
among rural people as serial stories. 


Generally speaking, rural people are not highly conscious of possible 
improvements in the program service they are now receiving. Over half 
of the rural people who have radios cannot think of any type of pro- 
gram they would like to hear more of than they do now when asked to 
name them. The suggestions offered by those who do name a kind of 
program are scattered over a variety of favorite programs and do not 
indicate any important specific discrepancies between listener needs 
and present program service. There is even less expression of aware- 
ness of possible improvements resulting from unsatisfied wishes for 
specific types of programs at particular hours of the day or evening. 


The fact that rural radio listeners do not have many suggestions to 
offer concerning radio programming does not mean that they are undis- 
criminating regarding the programs that are available to them. There 
are large differences in the amount of time rural people spend listen- 
ing to radio, among both men and women, and these are only partly 
accounted for by differences in time available for listening. Three 
out of four rural people report having their radios turned off at 
times because they do not care fer the programs that are on; almost 

a third of the rural people say this happens very often. However, 
those listeners who say they listen to their radios only a little and 
keep them turned off very often because they are not interested in the 
programs are no more likely to suggest changes in the programs than are 
those people who say they listen much of the time and never have their 
radios turned off because of the progrems. 


Most rural listeners seem to take radio programming for granted. They 
may listen much or little, but they are not inclined to think of them- 
selves as being in a position of judgment regarding the kinds of pro- 
grams that should be on the air. Very few of these people have any 
point of reference, either actual or ideal, with which to compare pre- 
sent radio programming; as a consequence, they tend to rcdchd Be) the radio 
they know ae the natural order of things. 


About one in every four rural households has no radio in working order. 
About half of these homes have had radios within the last five years; 
most of these households say that they have not replaced or repaired 
their radios because of wartime shortages. Those rural households that 


have had no radio for over five years have most coumonly gone without 
because they felt they could not afford it. There is a strong ten- 
dency for those households which have had no radio for five years or 
more also to lack the other major means of communication, telephones 
and daily newspapers. 
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IN APRIL 1945, the Federal Communications Commission requested the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics to conduct a study of certain as- 
pects of the attitudes of rural people toward radio. Three major 
questions were to be explored: 


1. How important is radio to rural people? In what ways is 
it important to them? 


“2. What are the attitudes of rural people toward the program 
service they are receiving? What sre their program 
preferences? 


5. What proportion of the rural population do not have radios 
in working order? What has prevented these people from 
having radios? 


The findings of a survey which was carried out to obtain the answers 
to these questions are presented in the following pages. These find- 
ings are based on personal interviews taken in 2,535 rural households, 
carefully selected to give a representative picture of rural house- 
holds throughout the country.1/ Households were visited in 116 dif- 
ferent counties; some of these households were situated in open 
country, others in communities of no more than 2,500 population. 
Whenever possible, two interviews were talcen in each household, one 
with the princinal member of each sex (usually the head of the house- 
hold and his wife). In no instance were two interviews with adults 
of the same sex taken in the same household. Altogether, 4,293 in- 
terviews were obtained, between June 11 and July 238, 1945. 


It will be observed that throughout this report use is made of the 
term "rural people." Strictly speaking, the sample of people inter- 
viewed represents male and female heads of rural households. Ina 
small number of households visited there were additional adult 
residents who were not interviewed. As these "extra adults" com- 
prise only a small fraction of the rural population and as there 
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is little reason to expect their attitudes toward radio to differ 
significantly from those of the people interviewed, the term "rural 
people" is used here rather than the less convenient expression "male 
and female heads of rural households." 


In this survey rural households were classified into three types in 
regard to their ownership of radios: 


1. Households which had had radios in working order within the 
2 months preceding the interview. Such households are 
designated henceforth as radio owners. 


2. Households which had had radios in working order within the 
last 5 years but not within the previous 2 months. Such 
households are designated henceforth as former owners (even 
though, as will be pointed out later, the majority of these 
households have retained their sets). ; 


5. Households which had not had radios in working order for 
5 vears or more, designated henceforth as non-owners, since 
most of them have never owned radios. 


The relative proportions of these three types of households in the 
three largest regions of the country are shown in the table opposite. 
It will be seen that one-fourth of the nation's rural households are 
without radio service. From the data or this survey it can be esti- 
mated that approximately 9,920,000 rural households were radio owners 
at the time the survey was conducted; 1,820,000 rural households were 
former owners; 1,880,000 rural households were non-owners. Ownership 
is highest in the West and lowest in the South, and in each region 
farm households are somewhat less likely to have radios than rural 
nonfarm households. 


High-income households are very much more likely to own radios than 
are those with low incomes. The heads of households with radios are 
better educated, on the average,than are those whose households do 
not have radios. Other socio-economic factors also distinguish radio 
owning and non-owning households.2 


In order to adapt the interviewing procedures to the three types of 
households visited, it was necessary to use three different question- 
naire schedules.3/ Schedule A, which was used in households that 
were radio owners, was much longer than the other two and explored in 


2/ These findings are presented in detail in Tables 1 to 4 in Appen-_ 
licens 
3/ Copies of the three interview schedules are presented at the end 


of Appendix C. 
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detail the respondent's evaluation of radio and his program preferences. 
Chapters I through Iv of the present report are based on the use of 
this schedule. Schedule B was used with households which were former 
owners of radios and dealt principally with the respondent's evalua- 
tion of the radio service he had previously had. Schedule C was used 
with households which were non-owners of redios and was concerned 
mainly with the respondent's attitudes toward the possible ownership 

of a radio and his reasons for not possessing one. The results of 

the use of Schedules B and C are presented in Chapter V.. 
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I. IMPORTANCE OF RADIO TO RURAL PEOPLE 4/ 


HOW IMPORTANT IS RADIO TO RURAL PEOPLE? 


ONE OF THE MAJOR OBJECTIVES of this study was to determine the atti- 
tudes of rural people toward radio itself, to obtain a general ap- 
praisal of its importance to them. What part does it play in their 
everyday life? How much difference would it make to them if their 
access to radio were cut off? 


Most rural people 
value radio highly 


Three out of four rural radio owners attach a great deal of importance 
to their radios. Only one in eight thinks that the loss of radio ser- 
vice would make little difference to hin. 


“How much difference would it make to you if your set 
gave out and you weren't able to listen at all fora 
month or more?" 


Men Women All 


A great deal of difference 66% 77% 72% 

Some difference 16 12 13 

Little or no difference 16 10 13 
Not ascertained 4 1 2 


100% 100% 100% 
Number of cases 1510 1741 $251 


Most rural people leave little doubt of their appraisal of radio. 
Those who value radio highly express their estimation of its im- 
portance in comments like these: 


4/ The findings in this chapter and in Chapters II, III, and IV deal 


with radio owners only. The attitudes of former owners and non-owners 
are discussed in Chapter V. 
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"I simply couldn't stay home alone. The programs are wonderful. 
I am alone so much of the time, I look upon my radio as my com- 
panion." 


"It would make an awful difference. It would be just like going 
back to old-fashioned lights. I am just lost when the radio is 
broken." 


"We need the radio very much... We have a mile of bad road between 
the house and mailbox, and sometimes only get the mail once a 
week.” 


"Oh boy! I guess it would make me crazy (not to have a radio)-- 
too quiet when you're alone all day." 


"That would be terrible! It'd be just like having a corpse in the 
house." 


The very much smaller proportion of rural people who feel that the 
loss of their radios would make little or no difference to them are 
equally definite in their views: 


"If it weren't for my family I'd throw it out. It wouldn't 
bother me a bit." 


"Makes no difference whatsoever. All you hear is junk and 
commercials and murder mystery." 


The conviction in these remarks suggests that the hypothetical situa- 
tion--"if your radio gave out and you weren't able to listen for a 
month or more"--poses the question of the importance of radio in a quite 
effective manner. Another indication of the realistic reaction produced 
by this question is that when former radio owners are asked, “How much 
difference did it make to you when your radio gave out?" their answers 
are strikingly similar to those given by present owners to the hypo- 
thetical question (see page 50). 


Radio is important to most rural people 
whatever their age, sex, education, income 


In whatever way the radio owners in the rural population are subdivided-- 
by age, income, education, by the variety and quality of radio reception 
they enjoy, and so on--a substantial majority of every group feel that 
the loss of radio would make a great deal of difference to them. As 
indicated on the preceding page, women somewhat more commonly regard 
radio as very important than do men, but this difference is not great. 
Other differences in the evaluation of radio by rural groups are in 
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most cases even smaller. For example, radio is regarded as highly 
important by a somewhat greater proportion 


Of farm men (69 percent) than of rural nonfarm men (63 percent) 5/ 


Of women 30 to 44 years old (80 percent) than of women 60 years 
of age or over (68 percent) 


Of people who can hear four or more stations well at night (77 
percent) than of those who can hear no stations well at night 
or only one (67 percent) 


Of farm people who have. no ‘telephones (76 percent) than of those 
- who have telephones (70 percent) 


It is interesting that the rural listeners who feel they have a great 
deal of reception difficulty with their radios are nonetheless just 
as likely to value radio highly as those people who say they have 

no reception trouble. 


Many rural women listen 4 or more 


hours a day; more than half the men 
listen at least 2 hours 6 


Only about two rural women in ten listen to their radios less than 2 
hours a day. At least two in ten listen 6 or more hours, and another 
two listen from 4 to 6 hours. 


Men, of course, listen much less. Four in ten of those who have 
radios listen less than 2 hours a day. Only one or two in ten listen 
as much as 4 hours. 


5/ For details of these comparisons, see Tables 5-13 in Appendix A. 
6/ The times at which rural people in different parts of the country 
urn their radios on and off for the day are shown in Table 14, 
Appendix A. In the country as a whole, two-thirds of the rural radio 
owners report that they have their radios on before 8:00 in the morn- 
ing; one in eight says the radio is on before 6:00. Only a tenth, 
however, turn their radios off before 9:00 in the evening; almost 
three in ten switch off between 9:00 and 10:00, four in ten between 
10:00 and 11:00. Southerners tend to turn their radios on earlier 
in the morning and off earlier at night than do people in other parts 
of: the country. 
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"About how many hours a day would you say 
you listen ordinarily?" 


Men Women 


None 2% 1% 
Less than 1 hour sg 3 
From 1 up to 2 hours ra 14 
From 2 up to 4 hours 37 34 . 
From 4 up to 6 hours 10 iv ® 
_6 or more hours © 5 an 
Not ascertained 6 i ‘ 


Median number of hours?7/ 2.5 3.7 


Number of cases 1510 Weel 


Men in different regions of the country listen to radio about the same 
amounts of time. Among women, regional differences in listening time 
are pronounced: Western women do the most, Southern women the least 
radio listening. The median number of hours of listening for women 
in the West is 5.2, in the North Central states 3.9, in the South 3.3. 
Thirty-nine percent of the rural women in the West listen at least 6 
hours e day, as compared with 24 percent in the North Central states 
and 16 percent in the South. (See Table 15, Appendix A.) 


People who can hear only one station well spend as much time listening 
to their radios as those who have a wider choice of stations (Table 
16) 


It is not surprising to find that those rural people who listen to 

their radios a great deal say much more commonly that they would miss 

radio if their sets stopped working than do those who spend less time 

listening. Ninety-three percent of those who listen 6 or more hours 

on the average weekday say they would miss their radios very much, ’ 
whereas only 41 percent of those who listen less than 1 hour a day 

hold this opinion (Table 13). It seems likely that in most cases the 

number of hours of listening is in itself.a measure of the importance - 
to people of their radios. 


WHY DO RURAL PEOPLE VALUE RADIO? 


The reasons rural people give in explaining why the loss of their radio 
service would make a great deal of difference to them are in some 


7/ This does not mean the average number. It means that half the 


people listen less and half more than the number of hours stated. 
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respects like those that might be expected of urban people. Most of 
them value radio as a source of news and other information, or as a 
source of entertainment. In the phrasing of their remarks, however, 
they reveal that in providing information and entertainment radio meets 
- needs peculiar to the situation in which a large proportion of the 
rural population live--remote from varied means of diversion, ata 
distance from the nearest neighbor, often without access to daily news- 
papers, even more often without telephones (see Table 4, Appendix A). 


Some of the following comments, chosen to illustrate how rural people 
explain why radio is important to them, suggest the special contribu- 
tion of radio to rural life: 


1. Value radio as a source of news: 


"We would feel terribly isolated without the news." 
"Wouldn't know how the war is coming; I have a son over there and 
I want to know what's happening." 
"You get the news quicker that way." 
"T don't have time to read and like to know how the war is coming." 
"We'd be without communication with the outside world." 


2. Value it as a source of information (other than hows 124 


"It's the most educational thing in the country." 

"There's no other way of getting the market reports; have to know 
when to sell your products." 

"We'd be lost without the weather reports." 

"IT depend on it for help in running my farm." 


3. Value it as a source of entertainment: 10/ 


"T'd be lost because of the entertainment it affords; in a small 
town there is little else to do." 


"'Cause radio is company--same as someone talking to you." 


8/ A detailed analysis of the specific reasons. included in these 


general categories, and the reasons given by those who say the loss 

of radio service would make little difference to them, will be found 
in Appendix B. 

9/ As the functions of providing news and information are rather simi- 
lar (the information referred to is in most instances weather and mar- 
ket reports), people giving one or both of these as the reason radio 
is important to them have been combined in one group for Figures 1 

and 2. The point is further discussed on page 9. 

10/ As the few quotations can only suggest, people adopt a variety of 
ways of saying this. Some say precisely that radio brings them 


ere 


"Qur radio is our best pastime.' 
"T like to hear something to distract my mind from daily worries." 
"They kill time when shut in." 


4, Value it because listening to it is a habit: 
"T'd pass out--have to hear certain things I'm used to." 


Rural men value radio mainly « 


for news and information. 
Women more often value it 


as entertainment and "company" 


In the degree to which they value the different functions of radio, 

rural men differ somehwat from rural women (Figure 1). ifen are more 
inclined to place emphasis on radio's function of providing news or 

information, women to emphasize its importance as a source of enter- 
tainment« 


Sixty percent of the rural women in the radio-owning population, in 
explaining why they would miss radio if their sets stopped working, 
mention its entertainment function. Only 43 percent of the men men- 
tion this function. And while men and women are nearly alike in the 
proportion who refer to radio's importance as a source of news (55 
percent and 51 percent), 28 percent of the men, as compared with 18 
percent of the women, mention only the news function. 


The news~-and- information function 


eee ee 


is particularly important 


to people living on farms 


In the wav thev regard radio, farm people as a group differ somewhat 

from rural nonfarm peovle--that is, from peovle living in very small 

towns or in the countrv but not on farms. Farm people are more 

likely to mention their dependence on radio for news; nonfarm people 2 
more often speak of its value as a source of entertainment (Figure 2). 


The particular importance to farm people of the news-and-information 
function becomes more clear if we divide rural people into four 


entertainment, others that it furnishes company or keeps them from 
getting lonesome, or is "a comfort" and keeps their spirits up. Some 
say merely that they enjoy what comes over the radio. In spite of 
the variety of ways in which people express themselves, there is a 
distinct difference between the answers grouped under the news or in- 
formation heading and those grouped under the entertainment heading. 
Many people, of course, give more than one of these explanations for 
their evaluation of radio, and so come under more than one heading. 
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fied here. 


* including weather and market reports, and other information. See footnote 8. 
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groups: farm men, nonfarm men, farm women, and nonfarm women. While 
the two groups of men resemble each other closely in the proportions 
who mention the value of radio as entertainment, and the two groups 

of women are identical in this respect, farm men and farm women exceed 
either of the two nonfarm groups in the frequency with which they men- 
tion radio's importance as a source of news. 


Rural Rural 
Farm nonfarm Farm nonfarm 

men men women women 

Mention news, but not entertainmentll/ 33% 22% 19% 15% 
Mention both news and entertainment 28 26 36 $l 

Total mentioning news 61% 48% 55% 46% 

Mention entertainment, but not news 14% 19% 24% 29% 
Mention both news and entertainment 28 26 36 Sl 

Total mentioning entertainment 42% 45% 60% 60% 


There is this additional difference between the ways in which farm and 
nonfarm peonle regard radio: To farm men, radio is much more likely 
to be of economic importance than it is to rural nonfarm men. This 
point will become more evident later, but it should be mentioned here 
that 27 percent of the farm men (as compared with 8 percent of the 
nonfarm men) give as one of their reasons for valuing radio that it 
helps them in their work, or more specifically that they need the 
weather or market reports they get over the radio. 


There are no marked differences *n the ways in which people living in 
different regions of the country value radio (Table 19). 


People of different educational levels do not differ markedly in this 
respect; people with college education are somewhat more likely than 
those with less education, however, to refer to both the news and the 
entertainment functions of radio as their reasons for valuing it 
(Table 18). 


News programs are by far 
the most important single kind 
of program to rural people 


Another indication of why people value radio lies in the specific kinds 
of programs they value. What kinds of programs do rural people think 
they would miss most if their radios were cut off? 


11l/ The percentages are of all in each group who own radios. For the 
detailed table see Appendix A, Table 17. 
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There can be no doubt that of all the kinds of programs available on 
the radio, news broadcasts would be missed most by most. rural people. 
They are named by more than three-quarters of those who have radios-- 
a far larger proportion than mention any other kind of program 
(Figures 3 and 4), and in most instances are named first.1é 


Rural women, who as a group tend to emphasize the entertainment value 
of radio somewhat more than its importance as a source of news, never- 
theless choose news broadcasts as the most important kind of program. 
It must be noted that most of the other programs they mention could be 
classified as "entertainment," but the agreement on any one of them as 
the kind that would be missed most is not nearly so high as in the 
case of news programs. 


A number of differences between farm and rural nonfarm people and be- 
tween men and women are apparent in Figures 3 and 4. The most marked 
farm-nonfarm difference is in regard to the farm programs, particularly 
market reports, which are named by 14 percent of farm people and only 

1 percent of nonfarm. This difference is accentuated if the compari- 
son is limited to the men in the two groups: 23 percent of the farm 
men, as against 3 percent of the nonfarm men, name market reports as 

a kind of program they would greatly miss if their radios stopped 
working .13/ This bears out the statement made earlier, that to many 
farmers radio is of considerable importance in their business. 


More farm than nonfarm people name religious programs (which are impor- 
tant particularly to farm womenl3/). The only purely “entertainment" 
program named by more farm than nonfarm people is oldtime music. Al- 
though the percentage differences between farm and nonfarm people as 
shown in Figure 4 are in most instances small, they suggest a differ- 
ence in the ways the two groups value radio. Nonfarm people, more 
often than farm people, name various kinds of entertainment programs 
as the kind they would miss. Farm people name news programs and farm 
programs more often than do nonfarm people. The suggestion given by 
these small differences that farm people tend to attach greater impor- 
tance to "serious" programs is borne out in the section on Program 
Preferences in Chapter II. 


The choices of rural women as a whole differ from those of rural men 
principally in that they less often include news, market reports, and 
sports broadcasts, more often include religious programs, and very 
much more often include serial stories. 


127 Most people named two kinds of programs, a few as many as four, 


in answer to the double question (see the footnote to Figures 3 and 4). 
13/ Table 22, Appendix A, gives detailed information about the kinds 
of programs that farm men, nonfarm men, farm women, and nonfarm women 
say they would miss most. 
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WHAT KIND OF PROGRAM WOULD YOU MISS 
MOST IF YOUR RADIO GAVE OUT?* 
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* This question was followed by "What other kind of program would you miss?" Answers 
to both questions are tabulated here. Not charted are the following programs, mentioned 
by very small percentages in both groups: quiz programs, 4% of men and 4% of women; 
talks and discussions, 4% and 2%; popular music, 2% and 4%; dance music, 2% and 34%; 
mystery stories, 2%and 1%; semiclassical music, I% and 2%; classical music, 1% and 3%; 
women's programs, less than I% and 2%. 


Axkind not specified. 
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*This question was followed by "What other kind of program would you miss?" Answers to 
both questions are tabulated here. Not charted are programs mentioned by less than 5% 
in either group; talks and discussions, 2% of farm people, 4% of rural-nonfarm people; 
popular music, 2% and 3%; dance music, 2% and 3%: classical music, 1% and 3%; mystery 
stories, 1% and 2%; humorous episodes, I% and 2%. 


4 kind not specified. 
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In their evaluation of programs, 
people to whom radio is not important 
resemble those to whom it is, 

except with respect to serial stories 


People who say the loss of their radios would make little or no-differ- 
ence to them (see page 1) are nevertheless able to name at least one 

kind of program that they would miss. That is, although radio in general 
is not very important to them, they have opinions about the relative im- 
portance of the different programs and value some more highly than others. 
Like people to whom radio is important, far more of them name news as 

the kind of program they would miss most than name any other kind of 
program: 


People who say the loss of radio would make: 
A great deal 


Would miss these of difference Some Little or no 
kinds of programs :14, to them difference difference 
News 78% 81% 65% 
Serial stories 20 4 5 
Religious programs 19 13 13 
Oldtime music Le. 8 9 
Comedy programs le 10 ahs 
* * * 
Number of cases 2338 439 417 


A notable point demonstrated in the table is that as the importance of 
radio declines, serial stories move from second to fifth position in 
the list of programs highly valued, undoubtedly due in part to the 
greater proportion of women in the group valuing radio highly. The 
relative position of all other programs is unaffected, except for this 
shift. It is not possible to tell, from these data, whether attitudes 
toward radio as a whole determine or are determined by the attitudes 
toward specific kinds of programs. 


14/ This is only a partial list, showing the five programs named by 
the most rural people. They are also at the top of the list for each 
of the three groups shown in the table. 

*The figures add to more than 100 percent because most people named 
two or more programs in answer to the double question. The group to 
whom loss of radio would make little or no difference name fewer pro- 
grams, however, than do the others; one-third of them name only one 
kind of program (as compared with 5 percent of the groups valuing 
radio more highly); only 4 percent name more than two kinds of pro- 
grams (as compared with 27 percent).. 
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Rural people value programs 
for the contacts they provide 
with the world and events 


When asked to tell why they value the particular kinds of programs 
they say they would miss most, people often can say only that they 
"like them" or "enjoy them" or are "interested in them." Many people 
seem not to have thought about the reasons for their interests, and 

at best have considerable difficulty in verbalizing them. The specif- 
ic reasons that are given, however, reflect rural people's feeling, 
discussed earlier in this chapter, that radio reduces their isolation, 
that it helps them "keep in touch with the world." 


With respect to news broadcasts, for example, the reason most frequently 
given by people who choose them as the kind of program they would miss 
most is that without them they couldn't keep up with what's pe eae 
some say that the broadcasts are their only way of getting the news .0/ 
Sports-broadcast fans point out that the radio is their only means of 
keeping up to date on sports events. 


Those who value religious programs not infrequently say that these 
broadcasts are a substitute for church attendance, a reason which at 
least in some instances doubtless relates to the inconvenience of get- 
ting to church from the farm. 


The reasons for valuing farm programs--market reports and talks on 
farming--are most frequently that they are of practical usefulness 
to their listeners. Some of the other reasons given by those who 
name these as most valued programs--that these broadcasts help them 
keep in touch with what is going on, that they have no other means 
of getting the information--perhaps also indicate that the listeners 
value these programs for practical reasons. 


It is interesting that those who choose serial stories as a kind of 
program they value highly, when they do not say simply that they en- 
joy or ere entertained by these programs, give as their reason for 
valuing them that they are accustomed to listening to them, that 
listening to them is a habit. 


People from different regions 
differ in the programs they value most 


Figures 5 and 6 show the kinds of programs the men and women in three 
regions of the country say they would miss most. 


15/ For detailed listing of the items discussed in this section, see 


Table 23, Appendix A. 
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The principal differences among the men in different regions are that: 


1. Market reports are considerably more important for men in the North 
Central region than in any other part of the country. This atti- 
tude is highly correlated with listening habits, as a much higher 
proportion of farm people (both men and women) in the North Central 

—~ region than elsewhere listen to market reports .16/ This is pos- 
sibly due to the fact that the major farm products in the North 
Central area are those for which it is particularly important to 
watch the market changes. It is also possible, of course, that 
more of these programs are broadcast in that region than in any 
other, thus accounting for the regional differences. 


Men in the North Central region also mention weather reports more 
often than do men in any other region, but the differences are not 
so great as in the case of market reports. 


2. Sermons and religious programs are much more important to men in 
the South than in any other region. They are mentioned by more 
than twice as many men in the South as in the North Central re- 
gion, and more than four times as many as in the West. 


5. Oldtime music is much more important to men in the South than to 
those in the North Central and Western regions. 


4. In general the men in the South differ more from the men in the 
West than from the men in the North Central region. The marked 
importance of religious programs to men in the South is in con- 
trast to their relatively low importance to men in the West, who 
instead emphasize programs of entertainment. (sports, comedy pro- 
grams). 


Among the women the following differences are most marked: 


1. The importance of sermons and religious programs to Southern people 
is again outstanding; 31 percent of women in the South name them 
as the: programs they would miss greatly ae compared with only 16 
percent in the North Central region and 8 percent in the West. In 
the other two regions the program second to news in importance is 
serial stories, but women in the South place religious programs 
above them. 


16/ See Appendix A, Table 42 for data on frequency of listening. 
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a whole. Programs not mentioned by sore than §% in eny region have been omitted. 
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2. The infrequent mention of religious programs by the women in the 
West is not entirely compensated for by a correspondingly greater 
emphasis on another kind.of.program, but rather by a group of pro- 
grams--comedy programs, ‘complete dramatic. plays, dance music and 
jazz-~all of which can be considered only as entertainment pro- 
grams. Each of these types of programs is named by more women in 
the West than in the North. Céntral region also, but the differences 
are not so great between these: two: regions. In a sense, the atti- 
tudes expressed by people in thé North Central region may be 
thought of as falling between the We extremes. the South and the 
West. 


FACTORS IN NOT LISTENING 


In addition to determining the role that radio plays in rural people's 
lives, and the ways in which they value it, it is: also important to 
find out whether there is an additional potential radio audience among 
rural people, and, if so, to identify the factors preventing them from 
listening. In an attempt to determine whether there are any such fac- 
tors, these questions were asked in the ee 


"Do you ever have the radio turned off at times when you're not 
busy and could be listening to it?" (If so) "How does it happen 
that vou don't listen GUIDE that time?" 


"Do ot ever have the radio’ turned off because you aren't inter- 
ested in the programs that are on?" (If so) "Would you say this 
happens very often, now and then, or hardly ever?" 


Three out of five say they 
sometimes have their radios off 
when they could be listening 


In answer to the first question, three out of five rural radio owners 

say they sometimes have their radios off when they could be listening. 
(Women are somewhat more likely to say this than men, farm people than 
nonfarm people, and Southerners than jiestern or North Central people.) 


As would be expected, the people who answer "no" to the question spend 
more time, in general, listening to the radio; for the women who say 
they never have their radios off when they are free to listen, the 
median number of hours they listen to the radio on a weekday is 5.4, 
and for the men 2.8 hours, while’ the median number of ‘hours for rural 
women as a whole is 3.7 age for men 2.3 hours. 
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"Do you ever have the radio turned off at times when you're 
not busy and could be listening to it? How does it happen 
that you don't listen during that time?" 


Sometimes have the radio turned off when they could be listening 65% 


Don't care for the programs that are on at those times (15% 
Prefer another activity (reading, visiting, games) 12 
Don't care for radio--not interested 10 
Forget to turn it on, or just don't bother 6 
Don't want to listen to the radio all the time 5 
Want to save batteries or electricity 4 
Are bothered, made nervous by radio 3 
Don't want to bother other members of family 2 
Have difficultv with reception 2 
Use radio only for essentials as it isn't working well uF 
Listen only to favorite programs 1 
Miscellaneous reasons 1 
No reason given 3 
Never have the radio turned off when they are free to listen 33 
Not ascertained 2 
100% 
Number of cases 5251 


The reasons people give for sometimes having their radios off when 
they might be listening indicate a subjective estimate of the rela- 
tive attractiveness of what their radios have to offer. That is, 
they say in one way or another that at times during their leisure 
having the. radio on does not appeal to them, or does not appeal to 
them as much as doing something else. Only a small proportion men- 
tion objective factors, such as weak batteries, poor reception, or 
the presence of relatives who object to listening, as influential 
in preventing them from having the radio going. 


When the next question is asked, focussing the reason for not listen- 
ing on the unavailability of interesting programs, the importance of 
this particular factor becomes evident. Not only do at least six out 
of ten rural radio ovmers recall that they sometimes have their radios 
off because the available programs do not appeal to them, but three 
out of ten say this situation occurs very often. Apparently most 
rural listeners are discriminating in the programs they listen to, 
even to the point of turning their radios off when they find nothing 
that interests them. 
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The people of the South are most likely, those of the North Central 
states next most likely, and those in the West least likely to indi- , 
cate that often there are no programs that interest them. In the 
West, half the rural people say they never or hardly ever are unable 
to get interesting programs when they want then. 


"Do you ever have the radio turned off (when you could be 
listening) because you aren't interested in the programs 

that are on?" (If so) "Would you say this happens very 

often, now and then, or hardly ever?" 


North aig 
Central South West repionsl7/ 

Very often 30% 35% 23% 30% 
Now and then 36 335 26 34 
Hardly ever 5 9 6 7 
Never va! 22 43 rade 
Not ascertained 2 i 2 z 

100% 100% 100% 100% 

Number of cases 117s 1005 794 $251 


In general, older people are rather more likely than young people to 
say the: they very often have their radios off because of lack of 
interest in the available programs. This difference between age groups 
is less pronounced in the South than in the other regions, however 
(Table 20, Appendix A).~ 


As would be expected, people who listen to radio little are consider- 
ably more likely than those who listen a great deal to be uninterested 
in available programs. Of those who listen less than 1 hour ona 
typical weekday, 52 percent say they very often have their radios off, 
when they could be listening, because they do not care for the programs. 
Only 24 percent of those who listen 4 to 6 hours, and 14 percent of 
those who listen 6 or more hours, give this answer (Table 21). People 
who feel that they would not be affected by the loss of radio service 
very frequently give this answer (47 percent); those who feel the 
hey is of great importance to them give it much less often (26 per- 
cent). 


sy Including the Northeast, which is not shown separately. See 
Appendix C, page 113. 
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II. ATTITUDES OF RURAL PEOPLE TOWARD 


RADIO PROGRAM SERVICE 


PROGRAM PREFERENCES 


THE KINDS OF PROGRAMS most highly valued by rural radio owners have 
already been indicated in their answers to the questions "What kind 
of program would you miss most if your radio gave out? What other 
kind would you miss?" These answers indicate only the kinds of pro- 
grams that are most important to rural people, and do not provide 
information regarding the full range of their interests. For this 
purpose, a different kind of question was used; each person was asked 
to choose from the following list of kinds of programs "the five that 
‘you like best":18 


News broadcasts Classical music, like symphonies 
Talks and discussions Semi-classical music and popular 
Sermons and religious programs music other than dance msic 
Hymns and religious music Dance music 
Oldtime fiddlers, singers and Brass bands 

string bands Farm market reports 
Talks on farming and farm Quiz programs 

pr oblens Complete dramatic plays 
Entertainment programs and skits Daytime serial stories 

with comedians and popular Sports events and scores 

singers 


Although asking for the kinds of programs that would be missed most 

is quite different from asking for those that are liked best, in that 
the two phrases propose different kinds of evaluation, the immediately 
apparent difference in the results obtained by the two questions is 
not in the kinds of programs but in the proportions of people choosing 


18/Because it was felt that the order in which the items were presented 
in a list might influence a person's choice, four different orders of 
the items were used and varied systematically throughout the regions 

of the country. Only one percent of the people interviewed refused to 
choose any prograin on the ground that they did not care for the radio 
or any of the programs. Fifteen percent, however, failed to choose as 
many as five programs although they were specifically asked to do so. 
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each of the various kindse Most of the programs named in answer to 
the first question are chosen by a greater number of people in answer 
to the second. This fact results from another difference between the 
questions~--that in the first instance the person was asked to name 
the most valued kind, and then an other kind, whereas in the second 
he was asked to choose five items. 


News broadcasts are included 


in more people’ s lists of “favorites 
than any ‘other kind of program 


The widespread interest in news programs indicated in rural people's 
statements about the kinds of programs they would "miss most" appears 
again when they are asked to choose their five favorite kinds from 

the list. Nine out of ten include news broadcasts among the preferred 
programse News clearly outranks all the others in the list of 16; 

the next most popular program (oldtime music for men and religious 
music for women) is selected by only five out of ten. (See Figure ue) 


Among rural people, farm differ 
fron nonfarm, | men from women, 
in +} their air program preferences 


The outstanding differences between farm and nonfarm rural people 
(see Figure 8) are as follows: 


l. The two types of farm programs appearing in the list, market re- 
ports and talks on farming and farm problems, are chosen, as would 
be expected, by much larger proportions of farm than of rural non- 
farm people. They appear fourth and sixth in the preferences of 
farm people, and drop to nearly the last two places in the prefer- 
ences of nonfarm people. This difference is greatest between farm 
and nonfarm men, but also is clear between farm and nonfarm women 
(see Table 24 in Appendix A). Preference for these two types of 
programs is related to actual listening to each kind of program 
(see Tables 40 and 42). 


2 Farm people choose religious music and religious programs more 
often than nonfarm people, while the latter show a distinct pre- 
ference for the less serious kinds of programs, such as quiz pro- 


grams, entertainment programs and skits with comedians and popular 


singers, dance msic, and sports programs. 


3. The only “entertainment" program preferred by more farm than non- 
farm people is oldtime music, which is mentioned by a much larger 
proportion of both groups than any other kind of msic. However, 
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all the other kinds--dance, semi-classical, and classical msic 
end brass bands--are preferred by more nonfarm than farm peopleo 


Some of the farm-nonfarm differences appear also in the comparison of 
preferences of men and women, but the tastes of men and women differ 
in other respects too (Figure 7): 


l. As would be expected, daytime serial stories are chosen far more 
often by women than by men, and sports broadcasts by far more men 
than women. 


2e The greater preference of men for the two types of farm programs, 
market reports and talks on farming and farm problems, is marked. 


5e Both religious music and religious programs rank higher with women 
than with mene 


4, Various kinds of “entertainment" programs are preferred by more 


with comedians and popular singers, and complete plays. 
Se Men and women agree closely in their choice of news and oldtime 
music, both of which rank very high in their preferences. 


People varying in education 
and income also differ in 
their program preferences 


There are marked differences in the program preferences of people with 
differing educational backgrounds (Table 25). A considerably larger 
proportion of people with grammar school education than of people with 
college education show preference for both religious music and religious 
programs, and oldtime music. In contrast, a distinctly larger propor- 
tion of the people with college training prefer quiz programs, enter- 
tainment programs, talks and discussions, complete dramatic plays, and 
semi-classical and classical music. 


People at various income levels differ in their preferences in much the 
same respects as those with differing educational backgrounds, which is 
not surprising in view of the close relation between income and edu- 
cation (Table 26). In the higher income groups both farm and nonfarm 
people show a greater preference for quiz programs, dance music, 
entertainment programs, and complete dramatic playse 
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People in different regions 
vary in their program preferences 


News maintains its position at the head of the list in all regions. 
There is not such agreement, however, in the choice of other kinds of 
programs (see Figures 9 and 10). 


1. Religious music and sermons and religious programs are special 
favorites of people in the South, both men and women. They rank 
somewhat lower for people in the North Central states, and are 
chosen by only half as many people in the West as in the South. 


2e The difference between program tastes of people in the South and 
the West is pointed up by consideration of the relative position 
of entertainment programs and skits with comedians and popular 
singerse This type is chosen next to news by women in the West, 
and given fourth place by men there, as compared with seventh and 
ninth places by people in the South. lien and women in the North 
Central region stand between these two extremes, tending to re- 
semble the people in the South rather than the West in their 
relative preference for this kind of program. 


5» Western men rate sports events and scores higher than do the men 
in other parts of the country. Women in all regions lack interest 
in sports programs. 


‘ 


4. Market reports and talks on farming and farm problems appear high 
in the list of favorites of North Central men, and are chosen by 
approximately the same proportions of Southern men, even though 
they are outranked by a number of other kinds of programs in the 
latter group. Western men, on the other hand, choose them much 
less often than do men in any other part of the country. Their 
lack of interest in farm programs is confirmed by their reports 
of actual listening to such programs. 


PROGRAMS DISLIKED 


Serial stories, dance music, 


and classical music are most commonly 


named as "disliked" by rural people 


In addition to finding out the programs preferred by rural people, 
. it-is necessary to find out the kinds of programs they do not care 
for in order to complete the scale of preference. The programs 
chosen least often from the list of sixteen kinds of programs are 
not necessarily those which are disliked, but may instead merely be 
those tuward which people are indifferent. 


‘> 
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Two questions were asked in order to find out the kinds of programs 
disliked: 


“What kind of program on the radio don't you care anything 
about? Why don't you care for that?" 


It will be observed that these questions give the person great lati- 
tude in the choice of answer but do not propose the naming of more 
than one or perhaps two types of disliked programs 19, In considering 
the findings, it is important to recognize the fact that people are 
likely to name only programs with which they are familiar; if they 
never hear a certain type of program, they are of course not likely 
to name it as disliked. 


Approximately one-fourth of all rural radio owners, both men and 
women, name serial stories as the kind of program they don't care 
anything about. The kinds’ of programs following serials in frequency 
of mention are shown in the following list. The percentages are much 
lower than in the preference tables because people had only one oppor- 
tunity to name the kind of program they do not care for. Three 
percent of the rural people express no dislike, saying they like all 
programs « 


“What kind of program on the radio don't you care 
anything about? Why don't you care for that?"20/ 


Men Women 

Serial stories : 26% 23% 
Dance music 16 16 
Classical music 14 Ly 
Opera 7 § 
Sports broadcasts 3 7 
Mystery stories 2 6 
Oldtime music 2 3 

_ Comedy programs 3 & 


The fact that serial stories are chosen as a favorite program by 
approximately one-fourth of the women, and yet are first in the list 
of the disliked programs, means that about half the women have strong 


even though asked for only one. In these cases both are shown. 

20/ For complete list, see Table 27 in Appendix A. Although the ques- 
tion was phrased so that people were to name the kinds of programs 
they disliked, 6 percent of the men and 3 percent of the women 


mentioned commercials and advertising. 
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feelings one way or the other about serial stories. None of the other 
types of programs elicits such pronounced reactions of both preference 
and dislike as serial stories. More is said later about their 
particular position. 


The same pattern of dislikes occurs throughout the various regions, 
except that more Southern women dislike dance music and jazz than 
dislike serial stories. (See Table 27 in Appendix A.) Interestingly 
enough, this dislike, in the South, of dance music and jazz is not 
related to age. 


When asked why they do not like the programs they have named, most 
people tend simply to repeat in other phrases the statement that 

they do not like them, or are not interested in them (Table 28). A 
Similar kind of logic appears in the most common reason given by 
those who dislike comedy programs--that such programs are "foolish," 
or "silly" although an element of moral disapproval may be implicit 
in this reason in some casese More specific explanations of dislikes 
are infrequent: hiystery stories incur moral disapproval’ from a fourth 
of the people who name them as disliked. A fourth of those who name 
classical music, and an equal number of those who name opera, explain 
that they do not understand music of that kind. 


Serial stories occupy a unique position 


in the attitudes of rural listeners 


There is no other kind of program toward which there is such divided 
feeling amomg rural radio owners as they display toward serial stories. 
Except in the South, they rank next to news in the proportion of women 
who name them as the kind of program they “would miss most"; in the 
South, they are outranked only by news and religious programs. On 

the other hand, they are disliked by one-fourth of the women and the 
same proportion of men, a greater proportion than name any other kind 
of program in this category. The remaining 61 percent of the rural 
radio-owning populetion may be thought of as between these two extreme 
groups and as having a mich less intense reaction to serial stories. 
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To illuminate the reasons for the differences in attitude toward 
serial stories among rural radio owners, those who value such 
programs highly are compared with the group who name them as disliked: 


1. Ninety percent of all those who value serial stories highly are 
women, whereas only 51 percent of those who dislike them are 
women. Because the number of men who value serial stories highly 
is small, no comparisons are possible between the two gfoups of 
mene The discussion to follow applies only to women. 


2. There is a distinct difference between the two groups of women in 
the time they spend listening to the radio (Table 29). 


58% of the women who value serial stories spend four 
or more hours a day listening to the radio 

38% of the women who dislike serial stories spend four 
or more hours a day listening to the radio. 


Se Although radio is very important to the great majority in the two 
groups, it is somewhat more important to the women who would miss 
serial stories than to those who dislike them (Table 30). 


4, The two groups differ in the reasons they give for valuing radio 
(Table 31). Although its function of providing news is important 
to both, this function is mentioned more often by the women who 
dislike serial stories (50 percent) than by those who would miss 
them (41 percent). Second to providing news, radio is valued by 
31 percent of the women who would miss serial stories because it 
provides company, whereas only 17 percent of the women who dis- 
like serials give this reason for valuing radio. 
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5e The two groups differ somewhat in various socio-economic character- 
istics. The women who value serial stories highly tend to be some~ 
what younger than those who dislike them, and also have slightly 
less education; 52 percent of those who value serials highly and 
39 percent of those who dislike serial stories have only grade 
school education (see Table 32). 


6. There are no differences between the two groups in regard to the 
region of the country in which they live (Table 32). 


In summary, more of the women’who value serial stories highly also 
value radio as a whole than do those who dislike serials, end, further- 
more, they differ in their reasons for valuing it, emphasizing more 

the “company” the radio provides and the fact that the radio keeps them 
from getting lonesome. Those who dislike serial stories value radio 
more for the specific information they get from it, and depend less 

on it for diversion, as indicated both by the shorter time they spend 
listening to it daily and their less frequent mention of the “company” 
it provides. Those who dislike serial stories tend to be somewhat 
older and to have more education than those who value them highly. 


DO PEOPLE GET ENOUGH OF PREFERRED PROGRAMS? 


In the preceding part of this chapter rural people's program prefer- 
ences--their likes and disiikes--have been described. These esti- 
mations of individual types of programs-do not, however, permit any 
conclusior. regarding the evaluation these people have of radio pro- 
gramming in general. To what degree do rural people believe that they 
are able to hear the programs they want to hear? Do they feel that 
their program preferences are fulfilled by the choice of programs 

that is available to them? 


Five out of ten rural radio owners 
feel there is no kind of program 
they would like to hear more of 


When asked whether there are any kinds of programs they would like 
to hear more of than they do now, 54 percent of rural radio owners 
say there are not. Regional comparisons are made in the following 
table: 


‘ 
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"Suppose you had your way about the programs that are 
on the radio: are there any kinds of programs that you 
would like to hear more of than you do now?" 


North ALl 
Central South West regiona2y/ 
Yes 41% 48% 41% 44%, 
No 56 §1 58 54 
Don't know, 
and answers 
not ascertained. 3 Ll 1 2 
100% 100% 100% 100% 
Number of cases 1178 1005 794 3251 


Rural radio owners in the South are a little moie likely to say yes 
to the question than are those in other parts of the country. In the 
main, however, regional differences are not great; a majority of 
rural radio owners in each of the three regions have no feeling that 
present radio programming is inadequate. 


2 re annette ee 


more of certein programs 


There is a distinct relation, more pronounced in the case of rural 
women than men, between hours they listen to the radio and the wish 
for more of certain kinds of programs. 


52% of the women who listen to the radio four how's 
or more would like more of certain kinds of programs 
‘35% of the women who listen less than two hours a day 
would like more of certain kinds of programs 


This finding indicates vthat the people who listen more hours ao day 
to the radio have greater interest in the programs radio providese 
They not only listen more, they have a greater appetite for more of 
the kinds of things they hear. 


21/ Including the Northeast, which is not shown separately. 
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Oldtime msio, and religious programs 
are most commonly mentioned as pro- : 
grams not heard often enough 


"Suppose you had your way about the programs that are on the 
radio: are there any kinds of programs that you B3y like 
to hear more of than you do now? What are they? "22 


Of those who would like 
more programs: 


North 
Say they would like more: Central South West 
Oldtime music 3 20% 16% 25% 
Sermons and religious programs 13 a f 6 
Comeay programs 12 9 14 
Religious music 10 32 6 
Talks and discussions 10 6 12 
Complete dramatic plays if 5 Lg 
Classical music 6 1 4 
News programs 5 13 6 
Talks about farming 6 9 3 
Serial stories 4 5 5 
Vocal music 4 7 2 
Quiz programs 4 4 5 
Music (kind not specified) 5 4 4 
Popular music 5 3 3 
Dance music, jazz 3 1 6 
Sports 2 v7) 6 
Semi-classical music. ~ 6. Mes nsneeve 
* se He aT 
Number of cases (those who say 
they would like more programs) 482 485 325 


Oldtime music, religious misic, and sermons and religious programs are 
the first three choices by the group as a whole. There are marked dif~ 


ferences in the position of religious music and religious programs when 
the preferences of people in the different regions are compared. Each 
is mentioned by a larger proportion of people in the South than any 
other program in the other regionse People in the Wiest show the least 


22/Two related questions were asked following this one. For discussion 
of them see Appendix B, Part II. 


*Less than one percent, 
**Columns each add to more than 100 percent as some people mentioned 
more than one kind of programe — 
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desire for religious programs; they want more oldtime music, comedy 
programs, talks and discussions, and complete dramatic plays. 


There is a noticeable similarity in the kinds of programs that people 
would like to have more of and those that they would miss most if 
their radios gave out. For example, the greater relative importance 
of religious programs to people in the South is apparent in the 
answers to both types of questions, whereas the greater interest of 


people in the West in such programs as comedy programs, sports, and 
talks and discussions appears in both comparisons. 


RANGE OF INTEREST IN PROGRAMS 


No questions were asked for the specific purpose of ascertaining the 
range of interest2o/rural people have in the programs available on 
their radios. Two questions that reflect range of interest were 
asked, however, and the answers to these two can be combined to give 
a measure of the extent to which rural radio owners find the range 
of radio programming attractive. The two questions are: 


"Do you listen to your radio much?" 


"Do you ever have the radio turned off (at times when you 
are not busy and could be listening) because you aren't 
interested in the programs that are on?" 


it my be seen that both of these questions inquire into actual 
Listening behavior. The first question is used to divide listeners 
into three groups who believe that they listen much, some, or little, 
respectively. The amount of listening a person does is determined 

in part, of course, by the amount of time he has available for 
listening, but within these limits it is undoubtedly influenced by 
the attractiveness to him of the programs that are on. The second 
question serves to divide listeners into three groups who say they 
very often, now and then, or never (or hardly ever) turn their radios 
off, when they might be listening, because they are not interested in 
the programs that are available. These answers may also be taken as 
indicating breadth of interest in the different kinds of programs. 


When these two measures are combined, a scale is obtained which nay 
be used as one index of range of interest in radio programs. The 


23/"Interest" is taken here to mean not only active selection of par- 
ticular programs but also relatively passive acceptance of programs 
which have some attractiveness. 
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extremes of this scale are held by (1) those people who say they 
listen much of the time and never (or hardly ever) turn their radios 
off because they are not interested in the programs (Wide Interests) 
and (2) those people who say they listen little and very often have 
their radios turned off because they are not interested (Narrow 
Interests) »£4/ When these two groups are compared it is possible to 
see some of the factors that are associated with range of interest 
in radio programming. 


Listeners with wide interests 
nearly all value radio highly 


It is not surprising that 9 out of 10 of the rural listeners classi- 
fied here as having wide interests in programs feel they would miss 

radio a great deal if it were not available to them (Table 35). It 

would not be expected that many radio owners listen to a great many 

programs unless they derive some satisfaction from theme 


The situation among listeners classified here as having narrow inter- 
ests in programs is less simple. A Sizeable proportion of these. 
people seem to find little value in radio, but almost half of them 
value radio highly. Listeners with narrow program interests seem to 
be of two types: those whose range of interest in programs is 

limited but whose interest in the few programs they do hear is high, 
and those who have neither range of interest nor intensity of interest 
in a limited choice of programse 


Listeners with narrow interests 
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tend to stress the news and 
information aspect of radio 


Although an appreciable number of the listeners having narrow program 
interests do not value radio enough so that its loss would make any 
difference to them, those of this group who do feel that radio has 
value for them more often place emphasis on the news and information 
side of radio than they do on its entertainment features (Table 36). 
This is in contrast to the wide-interest listeners, who, while 
valuing the news and information service about as commonly as the 
narrow-interest listeners do, more often stress the entertainment 
value of radio. 


24/ Twenty percent of the radio owners of the survey fall into the 


category called here Wide Interests; 16 percent into the category 
Narrow Interests. The bulk of the distribution falls between these 
two extreme groups (Table 34). 


ae 


It is significant that neither wide-interest nor narrow-interest 
listeners are more than ordinarily inclined to want more of certain 
kinds of programs than are available to them (Table 37). Asa 

group, listeners with narrow program interests seem somewhat less 
likely to ask for additional programs than are listeners with wide 
program interests. People who listen little, and often turn their 
radios off because they don't find the programs interesting, seem 

to accept this as the natural state of affairs. They are not charac- 
terized by unusual insistence on improvements in programming. 


Rural listeners with narrow interests 
are more often men than women 


When people with wide program interests and people with narrow pro- 
gram interests are compared on the basis of personal characteristics 
relatively few differences are found (Table 38). Men occur consider- 
ably more often in the narrow-interest group than they do in the wide- 
interest group. There is a significantly lerger number of Western 
listeners in the wide-interest group than in the narrow-interest 
groupe Range of program interest seems to be comparable among farm 
and rural nonfarm listeners. There is some tendency for the narrow- 
interest listeners to be less well educated, bt this is not marked. 
The group with wide program interests contains somewhat more young 
people (under 30) and fewer older (over 60) people than are found in 
the other group. Complaints about reception troubles are represented 
similarly in the two groups. The number of stations heard well by 
the members of the two groups is also similar. 


So far as these data indicate, there is no one segment of the rural 
radio audience which is characterized by having unusually wide or narrow 
interest in the range of programs radio provides. Rural men as a group 
seem to find radio programming less widely attractive than rural women. 
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Iii. RURAL INTEREST IN: FARM PROGRAMS 
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THAT RADIO is of considerable business importance to many farmers has 
been made evident. Almost three farm men in ten of those who have 
radios give as a primary reason for their high evaluation of radio the 
fact that it is useful to them in their farm operations (page 9). 
Market reports are second only to news in the list of programs they 
say they would miss most if their radios were cut off (Table 22, 
Appendix A); two-thirds of them include: market reports, and half 


include farm talks among their five favorite kinds of programs (Table 24). 


Farm programs in general attract a large audience among rural people. 
They appeal primarily to farmers, although a considerable number of 
rural nonfarm people listen to programs on subjects which might be 
thought to be of interest only to farmers. Among those who own radios, 
81 percent of farm and 47 percent of rural nonfarm people listen to 
programs giving weather reports, market reports, or talks on farming. 
Weather reports have the largest audience, but a substantial majority 
of farm people listei: to the other two kinds of programs as well. 


Proportions Who Listen to the Various 
Kinds of Farm Programs20/ 


Rural 
Farm nonfarm 
Listen to weather reports 78% 42% 
Daily or 6 times a week 61% 34% 
1-5 times a week LT 8 
Frequency not ascertained 35 5 
Listen to market reports 61% 21% 
Daily or 6 times a week 34% ¥% 
1-5 times a week of 11 
Frequency not ascertained 8. 8 
Listen to farm tel ks 67% 24% 
4 or more times a week 23% NM 
1-3 times a week 33 14 
Frequency not ascertained a 3 


25/ Tables 58-55 give in detail the findings | briefly summarized in 
he chapter. 
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All these programs attract more listeners proportionately among men 
than among women. Half the farm . ousewives listen to weather reports 
daily and more than a fourth of them listen to market reports daily. 
As to talks on farming, while fewer farm women than farm men listen 
to them, those who do are evidently devoted: listeners, for about the 
same proportion of farm women (15 percent) as of farm men listen to 


these programs every daye 


Farm programs are of somewhat greater interest to North Central people 
than to people in the other regions. Weather reports especially 
attract a very large audience in. the North Central states. Three- 
fourths of the farm people and almost half the rural nonfarm people 

in that region say they listen to weather reports daily. Forty-three 
percent of the North Central farm people listen to market reports 
daily. 


More than eight in ten farm people 


Wicd eet ee Ul es 
say they find them useful 


In answers to direct questions--"Would you say these weather reports 
(market reports, talks and discussions about farming) are of any help 
to you?"=-83 to 89 percent of those farm people who listen to these 
kinds of programs say they find them useful. (Among nonfarm peovle, 
57 to 70 percent give this answer for the different kinds of farm 
programs.) 


Weather reports are valued for their help in planning work, market 
reports mainly as a preparation for selling products. 


Farm talxs are regarded as being generally instructive and educational, 
and helpful in increasing efficiency. Nonfarm housewives often value 
the information these programs provide anout gardening and food pre- 
servation. 


It is notable that talks on farming are equally interesting to farmers 
in all income groups and of all degrees of education. About the same 
proportions listen in all groups, and whatever the income or educa- 
tional level well over 80 percent of the listeners say the programs 
are beneficial. 


Farmers who are 30 years of age or older have a greater tendency to 
listen to farin talks than have the younger farmers, but among those 
younger farmers who do listen (half of the under-30 group), at least 
as large a proportion say these programs are of help as among the 
older listeners. 
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Noon is the time 

at which most people 
listen to farm programs 
rT MS 


People who listen to market reports ow farm talks are more likely to 
tune in on them at noon than at any other one part of the day. 


Of those who listen to market reports, 


24% listen in the morning 

9% listen in the late morning 
59% listen at noon 

4% listen in the afternoon 
6% listen in the evening? 


In answer to a direct question, about one in ten says that he would 
like to have market reports broadcast at another time of day than 
that at which he now listens to them, Thirty percent of the group 
wanting this change ask for morning broadcasts, 25 pereent for noon, 
40 percent for evening broadcasts. Only a very small proportion 
listen in the afternoon, and almost no one names the afternoon as a 
more desirable time for listening to such broadcasts, 


Of those who listen to farm talks, 


26% listen in the morning 
10% listen in the late morning 
44% listen at noon 

6% listen in the afternoon , 
11% listen in the aveninze// 


Again, about one in ten says in answer to a direct question that he 
would like to have farm calks broadcast at a different time from the 
time at which he ordinarily hears them, Qvey half those wanting a 


26/ In addition, one percent of the listeners were unable to say at 


what time they listen, and the listening time of 6 percent was other- 
wise not ascertained. The percentages come to more than 100 because 
&@ small proportion of the listeners named more than one time of daye 
27/ Three percent could not say what their usual time of day is for 
listening to farm talks, and the listening time of 5 percent was 
otherwise not ascertained. A small proportion named more than one 
time of day. 
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change would like to have farm talks broadcast in the evening. Most 
of the remainder ask for noon broadcasts. 


People who listen to weather reports generally do so in the morning 
(51 percent) or at noon (36 percent). One in 12 would like to be 
able to tune in on weather reports at some other time than the time 
at which he ordinarily gets them (see Table 48 in the Appendix). 
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IV. HOW QUALITY OF RECEPDION a geht eon 


PEOPLE'S ATTITUDES TOWARD RADIO- 


ALTHOUGH THIS SURVEY was not specifically designed to provide infor- 
mation about the number of stations that rural listeners .can hear in 
the different regions, or on the prevalence of various kinds of recep- 
tion difficulties, it does make possible an examination of the relation 
of these factors to the attitudes of rural people toward radio. 


It would perhaps be expected that lack of clarity and dependability 

of reception, by limiting a person's enjoyment of his radio, would 
tend to reduce radio's importance to him. But it has already been 
indicated (page 3) that neither the amount of reception difficulty 
reported nor the degree of choice among stations bears on how impor- 
tant people say radio is to them. People whose radios do not funotim 
well and people with nochoice of stations seem to value radio highly 
about as often as those whose enjoyment of it is not handicapped in 
these wayse 


It might be expected also that people whose choice of stations is very 

limited would more often be unable to find programs of interest to them 
than people who can choose among the programs of a number of stations. 

The survey indicates that this supposition is likewise incorrect. 


People with Limited choice of stations 
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wide choice to say they often have their 


radios off because. off because. of lack of interest in 


programs programs available 


It has been shown (Table 16) that the number of stations veople can 
hear well on their radios, either at night or in the daytime, bears 
little relation to the smount of time they say they spend listening 

to their radios. It is consistent with that finding that people whose 
choice of stations is very limited are not much more likely than people 
who can hear several stations well to say they are frequently unable 

to find programs that interest them when they want to listen. Nor are 
they more likely to say they would like more of certain kinds of pro- 
grams, or that they would like changes in the time schedules of any 
particuiar kiuds of programs: 


Art x. 


"Do you ever have the radio turned off (when you could be 
listening) because you aren't interested in the programs 
that are on?" 


Men who can hear the fol- Women who can hear the 
lowing number of stations following number of sta- 


well in the day time: tions well in the daytime: 
None Two or Four None Two or Four 
or one three or more or one three or more 
Very often 30% 31% 2% 31% 29% 267% 
Now and then 34 oe 35 34 S57 39 
Hardly ever 6 7 5 fe 9 8 
Never 30 29 29 26 25 26 
Not ascertained 6 ba a 2 fs 1 
100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
Number of cases 530 543 320 649 627 381 
Men who can hear the fol- Women who can hear the 
lowing number of stations following number of sta-~ 
well in the evening: tions well in the evenings 
None Two or Four None Two or Four 
or one three or more or one three or more 
Very often 30% 31% 30% 33% 31% 25% 
Now and then 30 34 34 32 34 40 
Hardly ever 3 7 6 5 9 9 
Never 36 27 29 28 26 25 
Not ascertained 1 1 1 2 i i 
100% bere 100% 1007 100% 100% 
Number of cases 267 556 532 339 635 652 


*Less than one percente 
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"Suppose you had your way about the programs that are on 
the radio, are there any kinds of programs that you would 
like to hear more of than you do now?" 


Of the people who can hear 
well during the daytime: 

No Two or Four or 
station three more 
or one stations stations 


Yes 46% 46% 45% 
No 53 53 53 
Not ascertained 1 1 2 
100% Tod” t OO 
Number of cases 1179 1170 704 


Of the people who can hear 
well at night: 


No Two or Four or 
station three more 
or one stations stations 

Yes 40% 48% 46% 
No 59 51 53 


Not ascertained 


bh Bs L 
100% 100% 100% 


Number of cases 606 1191 1184 


Relatively few rural radio owners 
have experienced better reception 


than they now have 


The foregoing findings suggest that, for rural people, the service 
radio performs in providing contact with the worid at lar ge--keeping 
them informed of the news day by day anc lessening the isolation that 
may characterize a large part of their everyday life--is of great 
value and that they are not disposed to look for shorvcomings in the 
radio service to which they have access. 
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This acceptance of things-as-they-are on the radio is the more likely 
to be the case because few rural radio owners have had a chance to 
enjoy better reception, at least in their own homes, than they now 
havee Orly 17 percent say they have ever lived where reception was 
better than it is where they now live. 


People who have had the pleasure of good reception at many points on 
their radio dials might be annoyed by the limitations that some rural 
radio owners report. But those who have not had that experience seem 
willing to accept what they have. 
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Ve RURAL PEOPLE WHO HAVE NO RADIOS 


OR WHOSE RADIOS DO NOT WORK 


A FOURTH of the rural households do not have radios that are now in 

working order. About half of this group have had radios within the 

last 5 years, but either have given them up or have not kept them in 
repair. The other half have had no radios for at least 5 years--in 

most cases have never had theme 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS 


Farm homes, especially in the South, 


are more likely to be without radios 
than are other rural households 


Farm households are more likely to be without radios than are rural 
nonfarm households. In the country as a whole, 5 out of 10 farm 
houssholds, as aginst 2 out of 10 rural nonfarm householas, do not 
have radios that are in working order (see the Table on page ii).. 


Radios are least common in the rural South. Whereas only 3 out of 
every 20 rural households in the other regions are now without work- 
ing radios, in the South 8 out of every 20 are without them. All but 
1 in 20 rural households in the other regions have had working radios 
at some time within the last 5 years, but in the South 5 out of 20 
have never had any. 


Well over half the rural Negro households of the country, and less than 
a tenth of rural white households, have never had radios. Consequently, 
although only about a tenth of the rural households are Negro, 45 per- 
cent of those that have never had radios are Negro households.28 


28/7 For the relations of socio-economic characteristics to ownership or 
non-ownership of radio, see the Appendix, Tables 1-4. Table 1 shows 
what proportions of each of various subgroups of the rural population-- 
for example, different income groups, different age groups, different 
education groups--do not own radios. Table 3 presents the same findings 
in another way; it shows, for example, what proportion of non-owners 

is in each income group, what proportion in each age group, and so one 
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The lower the income of the household, the more likely it is to be 
in the group that have never had radiose Likewise, the lower its 
educational level (as measured by the number of years of schooling 
the head of the household has had), the more likely it is to be in 
that group. 


Rural homes that lack radios 
usually lack telephones and daily papers also 


The rural households that have never had radios represent in a sense 
the most "isolated" portion of the population. Ninety-six percent 
of them have no telephonese Only SEY fa them take daily 
papers. Only a third take any magazines. 


To some extent this isolation characterizes also those rural house- 
holds that have given up their radios or not kept them in repair. 
Eighty-two percent of these households are without telephone, 38 
percent take no papers. 


The remainder of this chapter deals separately with the two groups 
of rural households that do not have working radios: first with the 
group who have had radios at some time within the last five years, 
and then with the group who have not had redios at any time during 
that pxriod. Although most of the first group still have their 
non-functioning sets in their homes, for convenience in discussing 


them they are occasionally referred to hereafter as “former owners." 


29/See Tables 2 and 4 in the Appendix. Here again the findings are 
shown in two wayse Table 2 shows, for example, how many of those who 
are without telephones are also without radios; Table 4 shows the 
reverse--how many of those who are without radios are without 
telephones. 


a 
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PEOPLE WHO HAVE GIVEN UP THEIR RADIOS 
OR WHOSE RADIOS NO LONGER WORK 


A_ good many rural households 
have sets that do not work 


Of those rural households that have had but do not now have radios 
in working order, 


82% still have radios in the housee Their radios have been out of 


order s 
2 to 6 months 29% 
Over 6 months to a year 25% 
Over 1 year to 2 years 19% 
Qver 2 years to 3 years Th 
Over 3 years to 5 years Pa 


17% have no radios in the house nowe20/ They have been without them: 


One year or less 8% 
Over 1 year to 2 years 3% 
Over 2 years to 3 years Bh 
Over 3 years to 5 years 4% 


In 4 out of 10 of these households it is reported that the batteries 
gave ort, a fifth had trouble with tubes, and 8 percent say that 
electricity is not available where they now live. The others report 
that “the speakers have burned out", or that they need parts or 
aerials, or (6 percent) that they don't know what the trouble is. 


Most of those who no longer have their radios say they sold them or 
gave them away. The others discarded them, lost them in fires, or 
give no explanation of what happened to them. 


Wartim: shortages are the reason 


most people give for not repairing 


or replacing their radios 


Why do these people not have their radios repaired or replaced? Most 
of them give wartime shortages as the reason. Only 3 percent say 
specifically that it is because they are not sufficiently interested 
in radio. 


30/ What happened to the radios of the remaining one percent of the 


group was not ascertained. Total number of households = 320. 
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"Have you ever thought of getting your radio fixed or 
getting another radio?" (If yes) "How does it happen 
that you haven't done this?" (If no) “How does it 
happen that you don't want to do this?" 


No batteries available 53% 
No radio sets available a2 
No repair service available 6 
No electricity available 7 
Cannot afford repairs or replacement 6 
Lack of interest 3 
Miscellaneous reasons 2 


Now having radios repaired 3 

Reasons not ascertained 8 
100% 

Number of households 320 


Most of these people 
miss their radios very much 


Half the people who no longer have working radios of their own 
listen to other people's radios at times, but only a small pro- 
portion do so even as often as once a week: 


5% listen daily to other people's radios 
10% listen several times a week 
22% listen between once a week and once a month 
TH listen about once a month. 


For the most part, former radio-owners say they miss their radios 
greatly. As Chapter I shows, 72 percent of the people who now 

have working radios think it would make a great deal of difference 
to them to lose the use of their sets. Almost exactly the same 
proportion of people who have actually experienced losing the use 
of their sets say the loss made a great deal of difference to them. 
Compare the following table with the one on page 3: 
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"How much difference did it make to you when your radio gave 


out? 
A great deal of difference 73% 
Some difference >a 
Little or no difference 15 
Not ascertained i: 


Number of cases 
(individuals) 535 


The reasons former owners give for missing the radio are similar to 
those given by present owners in answer to a similar but hypothetical 
question (compare Tables 57 and 59 in the Appendix). The value of 
radio as a source of news is the most common reason both of former 
and present owners. The value of radio as "company" or as a source 
of entertainment is referred to equally often by the two groups. 


Comments made by former radio-owners show awareness of their own 
isolation, and of the value of radio as a means of conmunication 
with the rest of the world: 


"It would help us lots because we don't know how to read and 
write and we live so far out in the country." 


"T enjoyed it at night when I was by myself. We can't get no 
papereseeeWant to hear the Government making a speech. I want 
to know what's happening." 


"Seemed like I was a hundred miles from my neighbor." 


Former radio-owners express 


considerable interest in farm programs 


Among former owners, three-fourths of the farm and two-thirds of the 
rural nonfarm people say they used to listen to farm programs giving 
weather reports, market reports, or talks about farming. 


Of those who say they used to listen, nine-tenths of the farmers and 
three-fourths of the nonfarmers report that the programs were of 
help to them. Weather reports and price quotations are most fre- 
quently named as the specific information that was helpful. 


a lS 


‘Would you say these (farm programs) were of any help to 
you? In what ways?" 


Programs were of help 84% 
Weather forecasts helpful; help in planning 
work 39% 
Generally educational and informative 35 
Helped by giving prices (buying and selling) 21 


Gave information on home gardens, food 
preservation, and other subjects of interest 


to the housewife 10 
Gave information regarding production or 

marketing of livestock 4 
Gave information regarding control of pests 

and diseases 3 
Gave information regarding production or 

marketing of field crops ; 2 


Gave information regarding production or 


marketing of poultry and eggs 5 
Miscellaneous ai 
No reason given vw 
Programs were of no help 14 
Opinions of helpfulness not ascer tained 2 
100% 
Number of cases 595 


(only those who said they used 
to listen to farm programs ) 


Program tastes of former radio owners 
resemble those of people with radios 


In general, former owners miss the same kinds of programs as people 
with radios say they would miss if their radios stopped functioning. 
(Compare the following table with Table 22 in the Appendix.) 


eles eee pene Se ee a tata because.” 
*Percentages in this colum add to more than the subtotal because 
some farmers named more than one way in which the programs were 
helpful e 
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"What kind of program do you miss most?" 
"What other kind do you miss?" 


News 66h * 
Oldtime msic 25 
Sermons and religious programs 24 
Serial stories 15 
Religious msic 9 
Music (kind not specified) 9 
Market reports 8 
Comedy programs 6 
Farm talks 6 
Don't know 4 
Don't care for radio or any programs 2 


Not ascertained 7 


When naming the kinds of programs they do not care for, former owners 
again make about the same choices as do present owners (see page 29). 


“What kind of program on the radio 
don't you care anything about?" 


Serial stories 19% 
Dance music, jazz aR) 
Classical music ll 
Opera 8 
Sports programs 4 
Mystery stories 3 
Don't know ra 
Like all programs 18 
Don't care for radio or any programs 4 
Not ascertained 4 


Some minor differences in the relative proportions of former and 
present owners who name certain programs as valued or disliked are 


*Programs named by fewer than 5 percent are not shown. Nevertheless, 
the column adds to more than 100 percent because most people named at 
least two kinds of programs in answer to the two questions. (Number 

of cases: 535). 

**As in the case of present radio owners, 5 percent named commercials 
in answer to this question (page 29). About a third of the group 
named more than one kind of program in answer to the one question, 

but the table adds to less than 100 percent because programs named 

by less than 4 percent are not included in it. (Number of cases: 535). 
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probably traceable to the regional and economic differences of the 
two groups. For example, the somewhat more frequent mention, by 
former owners, of religious programs and oldtime music as the kinds 
of programs they iiss most is probably due to the greater represen- 
tation of the South in this group; these same prograis are highly 
valued also by those in the South who are radio owners. 


The similarity of owmers' and former owners' answers to questions 
dealing with how much and why they value radio and the kinds of pro-= 
Grams they value most has deen stressed here partly because of its 
methodological interest. For owners, these questions were vhrased 
hypothetically--that is, "How z:uch difference would it make to you 

if your radio gave out?" and “What kinds of programs would you miss 
most?" The close correspondence between the answers of former owners 
‘and those of present owners indicates that the hypothetical questions 
posed to the latter group crew forth realistic reactions. 


PEOPLE WHO HAVE NEVER HAD RADIOS 


Why some rural people 
have never had radios 
Set en ey re eens eet Oy 


About one-third of the people who never had radios say it is because 
they can't afford them. An additional group of 12 percent say they 
have "never been able to buy one." This ambiguous statement probably 
means for sane that a lack of money kept them from buying, and for 
some that radios are not now evailable,. About a fourth say they have 
never had radios because sets, batteries, or électricity are not 
available. Ten percent say they just don't want a radio, or are not 
interested because of poor hearing, old age, or nervousnesse Poor 
redio reception is mentioned by only one percent as a reason for not 
having a set. “ 
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"How does it happen you never had a radio?" 


Can't afford it 31% 
Couldn't afford it when radios were available o 
Have never been able to buy one 12 


48% 


Radios or batteries not available iz. 23 

Electricity not available ll 

Don't want one 10 

Have access to someorie's radio a 
: : 12 

Poor reception in area a 

Can get the news from the newspaper a 


wee Oe ee ee ~~ N S 


Miscellaneous reasons 
Don't know why 
Reason not ascertained 


ans 


100% 
Number of households 315 


Since. two-thirds of the households that have never had radios are in 
the lowest income group, both farm and nonfarm (see Table 3), it is 
not surprising that nearly half of them give economic reasons for not 
having radiose ‘These particular reasons are expressed by 67 percent 
of all the Negro households without radios and by 31 percent of all 
white h-useholds without radios. 


An ovecwhelming majority of the 
rural people who have never had 
radios would like to have them 


Asked "Would you like to be able to listen to a radio in your house?", 
85 percent of those who have never had radios say they would, only 15 
percent that they would not. . 


The reasons they give for wishing they had them indicate that they 
value radio in much the same way as do those who are now owners, (see 
Table 57, Appendix A). That radio provides news and would enable them 
to keep up with the events in the world is by far the most frequently 
mentioned reason. That it provides “company" and entertainment is 
mentioned much less often, but this function is clearly important to 
the people mentioning it, as comments of this character indicate: 


"Poor people don't have much entertainment." 


*Less thar one percent. 
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A fairly high proportion say they would like to have radios so they 
could listen to particular programs. 


The 15 percent vho say they would not care to have radios say they 
dislike the programs (2 percent), thet they find the noise irritating 
(2 percent), that ill health, bad hearing, or the like prevent them 
from enjoying it (3 percent), or give miscellaneous reasons or no 
reasons at all. 


Two-thirds of those who have never had radios of their own have oppor- 
tunities to listen to radio occasionally, most of them not more than 
once a week. 


"Do you ever get a chance to listen to a radio these 
days? About how many times a month would you say you 
generally listen?" 


Have opportunity to listen 68% 
Daily 5% 
Several times a week at 
Once a week to once a month 31 
Once a month 16 
Frequency not ascertained 5 
Never have opportunity to listen 52 
LOO 
Number of cases 507 


Six out of 10 rural people 


se 


who have never had radios 
Heda Seles Reet toh Os nesses bhai 


would like to hear 
news programs most of all 


News programs are named by 61 percent as the kind of program they 
"would like most to hear." Twice as many would like most to hear 
news as any other kind of program. 


a, ASKS) eS 


Nhat kind of program would you like most to 
hear?" "What other kind of program would you 
like to hear?" 


News 619% 
Sermons and religious programs 32 
Religious music 29 
Oldtime music 15 
Music (kind not specified) 9 


Talks on farming 8 
ldarket reports 7 
Weather reports 7 
Dance music, jazz 6 
Vocal music 6 


Like all kinds of programs 3 
Don't know z 
Don't care for radio or any programs 4 
Not ascertained 1 


“What kind of program on the radio don't you 
care anything about?" 


Dance music and jazz 215. 4%* 
Serial stories 10 
classical music 10 
Sports programs 6 
Like all kinds of programs 16 
Don't know 7 
Don't care for radio or any programs 6 
Not ascertained 7 


These particular program preferences resemble most closely those ex- 
pressed by radio owners in the South, where religious programs are 
liked and dance music and jazz are disliked by many. This regional 
similarity is to be expected, as 75 percent of the households that 
have never had radios are located in the Southe 


*Prograis named by fewer than 5 percent of the group have been omitted. 

The figures add to more than 100 percent because most people named 

two or more kinds of programs in answer to the two questions. 

**Programs named by fewer than 5 percent of the group have been omitted. 
The percentazes therefore add to less than 100. Few gave more than one 

answer vo the one question asked on this pointe 
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RADIO OWNERSHIP 


Table 1. Relation of Income, Age, Education, and Race 
of Head of Household to Radio Ownership 
_——— tO Miwnnersnip 


Percent who are: Total 


Radio Former — Non- Per- Number of 
owners ownersl/ ovmersl/ cent households 


INCOME, FARM HOUSEHOLDS 
(Annual cash income from farm) 


Under $750 40 ae 38 100 321 
$750~1749 67 18 15 100 516 
$1750-2999 86 10 4 100 216 
$3000 and over 93 6 1 100 orl 


INCOME, NONFARM HOUSEHOLDS 
(Weekly income of head) 


$25 or less 57 19 24 100 311 
$26-45 81 10 9 100 545 
$46-65 91 8 1 100 262 
Over $65 92 tf 1 100 177 
AGE 
Under 30 years 60 18 an 100 278 
50-44 years 74 15 ii 100 810 
45-59 years 76 13 t2 100 838 
60 years and over 74 10 16 100 561 
EDUCATION 
Some grammar school 52 18 30 100 803 
Completed grammar school 79 14 7 100 747 
Some high school 85 10 5 100 414 
Completed high school 92 6 te 100 329 
College 91 8 i 100 202 
RACE 
White fhe 13 8 100 Oo, 257 
Negrc 21 21 53 100 233 


Uh For precise definition, see page iii. 


~ Son 


Table 2. Relation of Having Telephone and Subscribing for 
Periodicals to Radio Ownership 


Percent who are: Total 
Radio Former Non- Per- Number o 


owners ownersl/ ownersl/ cent households 


TELEPHONE OWNERSHIP 
Have telephones or 7 ee 100 865 
Have no telephones 64 16 20 100 1,664 


NEWSPAPER. SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Take daily newspapers 86 9 5 LOO MEL SO 07) 
Take weekly papers 62 18 20 100 290 
Take no papers 41 23 36 100 532 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Take three or more 


magazines oF 7 2 100 927 
Take one or two 

magazines 68 18 14 100 766 
Take no magazines 58 A's 4 25 100 818 


1/ For precise definition, see page iii. 
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Table 3. Socio-economic Characteristics of Heads of Households 
Owning and Not Owning Radios& 


Radio owners Former OWnaral oneowneral| 


INCOME, FARM HOUSEHOLDS 
(Annual cash income from farm) 


Under $750 17% 41% 64% 
$750-1749 26 $1 22 
$1750-2999 roa 10 4 
$3000 and over 26 (i 1 
Not ascertained 10 11 9 
100% 100% 100% 
Number of households 907 197 213 


INCOME, NONFARM HOUSEHOLDS 
(Weekly income of head) 


$25 or less 19% 44% 62% 
$26-45 28 24 24 
$46-65 eat 14 fe 
Over $65 16 8 i! 
Not ascertained 16 10 Ah 
100% 100% 100% 
Number of households 993 123 102 
AGE 
Under 30 years 9% 15% 18% 
50-44 years 32 36 26 
45-59 years 34 31 26 
60 years and over 23 a eT 
' Not ascertained om 1 3 
100% 100% 100% 
EDUCATION 
Some grammar school 24% 47% 74% 
Completed grammar school 32 31 16 
Some high school 18 11 6 
Completed high school 14 5 2 
College 10 4 1 
Not ascertained 2 fee 1 
100% 100% 100% 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 


1/ For precise definition, see page iii. 
2/ It will be observed that whereas Table 1 shows, for example, how 
many households of a particular income own radios, this table shows 


how many households that own radios have a particular income. 
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Table 3. (continued) 


Radio owners Former ownerso/, Noneowmerscd 


RACE 
White 95% 82% 53% 
Negro 3 17 45 
Other * * a 
Not ascertained 2 1 1 
100% 100% 100% 
Number of households 1900 320 315 


Table 4. Telephone Ownership and Subscriptions to Periodicals 
Among Households Owning and Not Owning Radios 


Radio owners Former owners3/ Non-owners3/ 


TELEPHONE OWNERSHIP 


Have telephones 41% 18% 4% 
Have no telephones 59 82 96 
100% 100% 100% 
NEWSPAPER SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Take daily papers 15% 46% 23% 
Take weekly papers 11 16 18 
Take no papers 13 58 59 
Not ascertained 1 0) * 
100% 100% 100% 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Take three or more 


magazines 44%, 18% 6% 
Take one or two 
magazines 29 40 31 
Take no magazines 26 41 61 
Not ascertained i at 2 
100% 100% 100% 
Number of households 1900 320 315 


3/ For precise definition, 
*Less than one percent. 


see page iii. 
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IMPORTANCE OF RADIO 


Table 5. Importance of Radio to Farm and Nonfarm Men and Woment/ 
a er ee YE SOME, 


Farm Nonfarm 
Sav loss of radio would make: Men Women Men Women 
A great deal of difference 69% 78% 63% 76% 
Some difference 16 UZ 15 del 
Little or no difference 13 9 19 12 
Not ascertained 4 iv 3 1 
100% 100% 100% 100% 
Number of cases 800 822 710 919 


Table 6. Importance of Radio to People in Different Regions4/ 
et cee ne CO ONE. 


North BLL 
Say loss of radio would make: Central South West regions5/ 


A great deal of difference 70% 75% 73% 72% 
Some difference 14 ee 15 13 
Little or no difference 14 13 ual 13 
Not ascertained 2 i 1 2 

100% 100% 100% 100% 

Number of cases 1452 1005 794 $251 


4/ Based on answers of rural radio owmers to the question "How much 
difference would it make to you if your set gave out and you-weren't 
able to listen at all for a month or more?" 

5/ Including the Northeast, which is not shown separately. 


Th ee 


Table 7. Importance of Radio to Men and Women of Different Aeese 


Men 
Under 60 and 
Say loss of radio would make: 30 50-44 45-59 over 
A great deal of difference 67% 63% 69% 67% 
Some difference 16 18 14 14 
Little or no difference 14 Leys 15 17 
Not ascertained 3 2 ee 2 
100% 100% 100% 100% 
Number of cases 120 498 540 $51 
Women 
Under 60 and 
Say loss of radio would make: 30 30-44 45-59 over 
A great deal of difference 76% 80% 79% 68% 
Some difference 14 vies 10 13 
Little or no difference tS) 9 10 15 
Not ascertained af * yk 4 
100% 100% 100% 100% 
Number of cases 2toa 610 543 258 


Table 8. Importance of Radio to People of Different 
Educational Backgrounds® 


Grammar High 
Say loss of radio would make: school school College 

A great deal of difference 70% 74% 76% 
Some difference 14 13 13 
Little or no difference 14 l2 10 
Not ascertained ; 2 i al 

100% 100% 100% 
Number of cases 1644 1213 333 


6/ Based on answers of rural radio owners to the question "How much 


differcace would it make to you if your set gave out and you weren't 
able to listen at all for a month or more?" 
*Less than one percent. 
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Table 9. Importance of Radio to People in Different 
Income Groups§ 


Farmers with yearly cash farm 
incomes of: 


Under 3750- 31750- 93000 
Say loss of radio would make: 4750 1749 2909 and over 

A great deal of difference 81% 74% 73% 72% 
Some difference 9 17 16 16 
Little or no difference 9 8 10 ay 
Not ascertained 1 1 1b 1 

100% 100% 100% 100% 
Number of cases 239 397 347 467 


Nonfarmers with weekly incomes of: 


20 OF g26= $40— ver 
say loss of radio would make: less 45 65 $65 
A great deal of difference 70% 70% 7 2% 70% 
Some difference 10 13 iZ 16 
Little or no difference a7 15 14 14 
Not ascertained 3 2 2 * 
100% 100% 100% 100% 
Number of cases 267 499 431 282 


6/ Based on answers of rural radio owmers to the question "How much 
difference would it make to you if your set gave out and you weren't 
able to listen at all for a month or more?" 

*Less than one percent. 


ehaue 


Table 10. Importance of Radio to People With and People Without 
Telephones and Daily Papers), 


Say loss of radio would make: 


A great deal of difference 
Some difference 
Little or no difference 


Not ascertained 


Number of cases 


Say loss of redio would make: 


A great deal of difference 
Some difference 
Little or no difference 


Not ascertained 


Number of cases 


People who 
have telephones 


Farm Nonfarm 


70% 69% 


16 14 
12 15 
2 2 
10035 100% 
671 668 


People who have 
telephones and 


take daily 
newspapers 
Farm Nonfarm 
70% 6 9% 
15 14 
153 15 
7d 2 
100% 100% 
583 625 


People who have 
no telephones 


Farm Nonfarm 
76% 72% 
12 12 
11 14 

si 2 

10054 100% 

948 956 


People who have 
no telephones 
and do not take 


newspapers 
Farm Nonfarm 
75% 72% 
14 14 
10 15 
1 a. 
100% 100% 
198 141 


6/ Based on answers of rural radio owners to the question “How much 


difference would it make to you if your set gave out and you weren't 
able to listen at all for a month or more?" 


= 65 
Table 11. Importance of Radio to People with Varying Degrees 
of Choice of Stations& 


People who in the evening can 
hear well: 


No Two Four 
station or three or more 
Say loss of radio would make: or one’/ stations stations 
A great deal of difference 68% 73% 77% 
Some difference 14 14 12 
Little or no difference 16 te 10 
Not ascertained 2 af 1 
100% 100% 100% 
Number of cases 606 1191 1184 


People who in the daytime 
can hear well: 


No Two Four 
station or three or more 
Say loss of radio would make: or one stations stations 

A great deal of difference 73% 74% 75% 
Some difference Li 14 14 
Little or no difference 13 es 10 

Not ascertained 2 1 ak 
100% 100% 100% 
Number of cases 1179 L170 704 


6/ Based on answers of rural radio qwners to the question "How much 


‘difference would it make to you if your set gave out and you weren't 
able to listen at all for a month or more?" 

(Oe Since less than one percent of radio owners report that they are 
unable to hear any stations well during the daytime or at night, 
they have been grouped with those who say they can hear only one 
station well. 


- §6 - 


Table 12. Importance of Radio to People Who Report Different 
Amounts of Reception Difficulty 


Those who say they have 
reception troubles: 


Most of Now and 
Say loss of radio would make: the time then Never 
A great deal of difference 76% 81% 69% é 
Some difference ili Ds 14 
Little or no difference alg Te 16 . 
Not ascertained 2 0 1 
100% 100% 100% 
Number of cases 272 369 ‘Voes 


Table 13. Importance of Radio to People Who Listen Varying 
Amounts of Time’ 


People who listen to the radio on 
weekdays an averare of: 


Say loss of radio Less than 1-2 2-4 4-6 6 hours 
would make: one hour hours hours hours. or more 
A great deal of difference 41% 59% 75% 86% 93% 
Some difference ee 19 14 9 4 
Little or no difference 36 20 10 4 2 
Not ascertained a 2 al a 1 

100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
Number of cases Zen 670 TELS 485 509 


; ° 
8/ Based on answers of rural radio owners to the question "How much 
difference would it make to you if your set gave out and you weren't 
able ta listen at all for a month or more?" 


mA ae 


LISTENING TIME 


Table 14. Times at Which People Turn Their Radios On and Off 
for the Day 


Time at which people say they 
first turn their radios on North All 


in the morning Central9/ South West9/ regions9/ 

Before 5:00 A.M. 1% 1% 1% - 1% 
5:00-5:59 8 1S) a Hig 
6:00-6:59 rot | 36 26 30 
7:00-7:59 26 20 36 25 
8:00-8:59 14 8 et ars 11 
9:00-9:59 5 4 6 5 
10:00 and after 4 . 3 (é 4 
No special time * * 1 1 
Don't know 8 6 7 7 
Not ascertained 7 3 & 5 

100% 100% 100% 100% 


Time at which people say 
they turn their radios off 


at night 

Before 6:00 P.M. 1% 1% 1% 1% 
6:00-6:59 2 i 1 i 
7:00-7:59 1 1 il 1 
8:00-8:59 6 10 6 7 
9:00-9:59 ri 32 22 28 
10:00-10:59 44 36 40 39 
11:00 and after EL 14 De 15 
No special time 1 > 2 1 
Do not have radios on at night Ai 2 1 2 
Not ascertained 6 3 4 5 

100% 100%. 100% 100% 

Number of cases 1069 1005 751 3099 


9/ One Western and two North Central counties are not included,. either 
ecause they were not on War Time or there was a mixture of Standard 

and War Time. 

*Less than one percent. 
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Table 15. Amount of Time Rural Men and Women Say They Spend 
Listening to Their Radios 


Men 
Average amount of time North ALL 
spent listening on weekdays: Central South West regions 
None 2% 3% 1% 2% 
Less than 1 hour 12 13 8 ll 
From 1 up to 2 hours 25 33 28 29 
From 2 up to 4 hours 36 37 37 37 
From 4 up to 6 hours 10 8 13 10 
6 or more hours 6 3 9 5 
Not ascertained 9 3 4 6 


Median number of hours 204 260 2.6 Zed 
Number of cases 543 477 363 1510 
Women 
Average amount of time North All 
spent listening on weekdays: Central South West regions 
None 1% 1% 1% 1% 
Less than 1 hour 3 3 3 3 
From 1 up to 2 hours ll 19 zip 14 
From 2 up to 4 hours 52 40 22 54 
From 4 up to 6 hours 21 ibye 21 19 
6 or more hours 24 16 39 aa 
Not ascertained 8 4 3 7 
; 100% 100% 100% 100% 
Median number of hours 53.9 i) 5.2 Se7 


Number of cases 635 528 431 1741 


=.69)< 
Table 16. Listening Time of People Having Different Degrees 
of Choice of Stations 


People who during the daytime 
can hear well: 


No Two or Four or 
Average amount of time spent stations three more 
listening on weekdays: or one stations stations 
None 1% 1% 1% 
Less than 1 hour if 7 5 
1 up to 2 hours 23 21 17 
2 up to 4 hours 35 37 35 
4 up to 6 hours 16 13 17 
6 or more hours 14 15 16 
Not ascertained 4 6 9 
100% 100% 100% 
Number of cases 1179 FEZO 704 
People who during the evening 
can hear well: 
No Two or Four or 
Average amount of time spent stations three more 
listening on weekdays: or one stations stations 
None 1% 1% 1% 
Less than 1] hour 7 8 5 
1 up to 2 hours 23 25 17 
2 up to 4 hours 36 56 36 
4 up to 6 hours 16 13 ah, 
6 or more hours 13 14 17 
Not ascertained 4 5 7 
100% 100% 100% 


Number of cases 606 1191 1184 
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REASONS FOR VALUING RADIO 


Table 17. Reasons for Valuing Radio Given by Farm and 
Nonfarm Men and Farm and Nonfarm Womenl0 


Farm Nonfarm Farm Nonfarm 


Would miss radio: men , men women women ome 
For news (or information) 33% 22% 19% 15% 22% 
For both news and entertainment 28 26 36 31 $1 
For entertainment 14 19 24 29 2l 
Because accustomed to listening 4 5 4 5 4 

For miscellaneous reasons me a xt * A 

Would not miss radio 13 18 9 12 13 


Don't know or answers 
not ascertained 8 9 7, 8 8 


100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 


Number of cases 800 710 822 919 $261 


Table 18. Reasons for Valuing Radio Given by People of 
Different Educational Levels= 


Grammar High 
Would miss radio: school school College 
For news (or information) 23% 22% 21% 
For both news and entertainment 28 31 38 
For entertainment 22 23 19 
Because accustomed to listening 4 4 4 
For miscellaneous reasons al * whe 
Would not miss radio 14 12 10 
Don't know or answers 
not ascertained 8 8 8 
100% 100% 100% 
Number of cases 1644 1213 335 


107 Based on answers of rural radio owners to the second of this set 


of questions: "How much difference would it make to you if your set 
gave out and you weren't, able to listen at all for a month or more? 
Why is that?" 

*Less than one percent. 


STG topes 


Table 19, 


in Different Regionsl0, 


Would miss radio: 


For news (or information) 

For both news and entertainment 

For entertainment 

Because accustomed to listening 
For miscellaneous reaséns 


Would not miss radio 


Don't know or answers 
not ascertained 


Number of cases 


Would miss radio: 


For news (or information) 

For both news and entertainment 

For entertainment 

Because accustomed to listening 
For miscellaneous reasons 


Would not miss radio 


Don't know or answers 
not ascertained 


Number of cases 


North 
Central 


30% 

28 

13 
4 
1 


16 


North 
Central 


17% 

35 

25 
4 
* 


635 


Reasons for Valuing Radio Given by Men and Women 


Men 


All 
South West regions11/ 


25% 27% 28% 
32 23 27 
V7, 17 16 
4 4 4 
* 1 * 
14 17 16 
8 na) 9 
100% 100% 100% 
477 363 1510 
Women 
All 
South West regions11/ 
17% 16% 17% 
34 31 34 
24 33 26 
5 6 4 
a me x 
ae i 1 
9 7 8 
100% 100% 100% 
528 431 1741 


LC ECS, 
10/ Based on answers of rural radio owners to the second of this set 


of questions: 


"How much difference would it make to you if your set 


gave out and you weren't able to listen at all for a month or more? 


Why is that?" 


Il/7 Including the Northeast, which is not shown separately. 


“Less than one percent. 
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EXTENT TO WHICH LACK OF INTEREST IN PROGRAMS 
AFFECTS LISTENING TIMs 
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Table 21. Extent to Which People Who Listen Varying Amounts of 
Time Have Radio Off Because Uninterested in Programsl2/ 


Have radio off because 


not interested in 
programs-- 


Very often 
Now and then 
Hardly ever 
Never 


Not ascertained 


Number of cases 


People who listen on the average: 


Less than 
one hour 


52% 

22 
5 

20 


1-2 2-4 
hours hours 
37% 30% 
29 37 
5 7 
28 25 
i 1 


100% 100% 


670 1113 


4-6 


hours 


24% 

44 
6 

25 


6 hours 
or more 


100% 


12/ Based on answers of rural radio owners to the question "Do you 


ever have the radio turned off (when you could be listening) because 


you aren't interested in the programs that are on? 


(If yes) Would 


you say this happens very often, now and then, or hardly ever?" 


a Ai os 


KINDS OF PROGRAMS VALUED MOST HIGHLY 


Table 22. Kinds of Programs Most Valued by Farm and Nonfarm 
Men and WomenlS 


Farm Nonfarm Farm Nonfarm 
men men women women 

News 87% 83% 74% 70% 
Religious programs 16 ay! 24 ee, 
Serial stories 3 & 25 26 
Oldtime music 14 A iy 11 dé 
Comedy programs 9 12 8 13 
Music (kind not specified) 7 9 8 9 
Market reports 25 ss) 5 * 
Religious music 3 3 8 if 
Farm talks 14 1 5 1 
Complete dramatic plays 5 4 6 8 
Weather reports 12 ) 5 i. 
Sports broadcasts 4 13 a 2 
Quiz programs 3 5 4 4 
Talks and discussions 3 5 1 3 
Popular music ul 2 3 4. 
Dance music, jazz 2 2 2 4 
Classical music * 2 2 4 
Semi-classical music 1 1 2 2 
Mystery stories 1 2 L 1 
Correct time AL 1 i us 
Military band music e) * I 1 
Vocal music 1 1 1 2 
Humorous episodes 1 2 a 1 
Women's programs * 6) 2 2 
Miscellaneous 5 8 8 ep 
* ok ok ek 

Number of cases 800 710 822 919 


il re kp Ps gm eras ae a Hd a ee 
13/ Based on answers of rural radio owners to the questions "What 
kind of program would you miss most if your radio gave out? What 
other kind would you miss?" The programs are in the order of the 
frequency with which they were named by the combined groups. 

*Less than one percent. 

**The colums add to more than 100 percent because most people named 
two or more kinds of programs. 
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PROGRAM PREFERENCES 


Table 24. Program Preferences of Farm Men, Nonfarm Men, Farm 
Women, and Nonfarm Womenl4 


Farm Nonfarm Farm Nonfarm 


men men women women 
News broadcasts 92% 91% 86% 86% 
Hymns and religious music 4] 33 59 48 
Oldtime fiddlers, singers, and 
string bands 52 43 49 40 
Sermons and religious programs 37 31 50 38 
Quiz programs ra | 41 36 46 
Entertainment programs and skits 
with comedians and popular singers 22 34 2g 37 
Farm market reports 65 18 26 (| 
Talks and discussions 26 34 ral 25 
Talks on farming and farm problems 51 14 26 8 
Dance music 15 25 18 28 
Daytime serial stories 4 5 29 33 
Complete dramatic plays 9 15 20 28 
Semi-classical music and popular 
music other than dance music fe 15 18 25 
Sports events and scores LZ 38 3 4 
Brass bands za ey, 10 14 
Classical music, like symphonies 3 10 6 ies 
* * * * 
Number of cases 800 710 822 919 


14/ Based on choices made in response to the following request: "I 
have a list of several different kinds of programs here, and I'd like 
you to look at it and tell me the five that you like best." The items 
are in the order of the frequency with which they were chosen by all 
the groups combined. 

*Each column adds to more than 100 percent because most people made 
five choices. 


yh? Be 


Table 25. Program Preferences of Rural People of Different 
Educational Levelsl4 


People who have had: 


Some Complete 
grammar grammar High 
school school school College 
News broadcasts 89% 89% 88% 93% 
Hymns and religious music 53 50 42 33 
Oldtime fiddlers, singers and 
string bands 57 51 41 23 
Sermons and religious programs 54 43 30 26 
Quiz programs 26 36 43 49 
Entertainment programs and skits 
with comedians and popular 
singers Ze 27 37 40 
Farm market reports 37 33 reve 20 
Talks and discussions 22 25 25 36 
Talks on farming and farm problems 32 27 19 22 
Dance music de 19 29 25 
Daytime serial stories 18 20 20 ¥3 
Complete dramatic plays 9 16 25 28 
Semi-classical music and popular 
music other than dance music tf 11 22 35 
Sports events and scores 13 14 18 15 
Brass bands 14 13 12 9 
Classical music, like symphonies 3 4 10 22 
* * * * 
Number of cases 682 962 1213 533 


a ee E 
14/ Based on choices made in response to the following request: "I 
have a list of several different kinds of programs here, and I'd like 
you to look at it and tell me the five that you like best." The items 
are in the order of the frequency with which they were chosen by all 
the groups combined. When the data was analyzed separately for farm 
and nonfarm people, the same trends appear. 

*Each column adds to more than 100 percent because most people made 
five choices. 
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Table 26. Program Preferences of Rural People of Different 
Income Levels14, 


Farm people: Nonfarm people: 
annual cash weekly income of 
farm income household head 
Under $1750 Under $46 or 
$1750 or over $46 over 
News broadcasts 90% 89% 88% 90% 
Hymns and religious music 58 45 50 33 
Oldtime fiddlers, singers and 
string bands 94 45 49 35 
Sermons and religious programs 53 56 40 29 
Quiz programs 27 35 41 48 
Entertainment programs and skits 
with comedians and popular 
singers ee 30 32 43 
Farm market reports 42 50 15 9 
Talks and discussions 25 ae 25 a2 
Talks on farming and farm 
problems 38 41 12 10 
Dance music re 21 Ce 32 
Daytime serial stories 18 14 22 20 
Complete dramatic plays 12 18 18 27 
Semi-classical music and popular 
music other than dance msic ll 14 16 25 
Sports events and scores 8 12 Ly red | 
Brass bands 10 k1 Le 12 
Classical music, like symphonies 5 5 8 13 
% Re sd 4S 
Number of cases 636 814 761 718 


14/ Based on choices made in response to the following request: "I 


have a list of several different kinds of programs here, and I'd like 
you to look at it and tell me the five that you like best." The items 
are in the order of the frequency with which they were chosen by all 
the groups combined. 

*Each column adds to more than 100 percent because most people made 
five choices. 
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COMPARISONS OF WOMEN WHO VALUE SERIAL STORIES 
HIGHLY WITH WOMEN WHO DISLIKE THEM 


Table 29. Average Amount of Listening Time of Women Who Value 
and Women Who Dislike Serial Storiesl6 


Women who Women who 
Average time spent listening value serial dislike serial 
to radio on weekday: stories highly stories 
None 1% % 
Less than 1 hour 1 3% 
1-2 hours 7 az 
2-4 hours 28 36 
4-6 hours 24 19 
6 hours or more 34 19 
Not ascertained 5 Ail 
100% 100% 
Number of cases 426 $75 


Table 30. Importance of Radio to Women Who Value and Women 
Who Dislike Serial Storiesl6 


Women who Women who 
value serial dislike serial 
Loss of radio would make: stories highly stories 
A great deal of difference 89% 75% 
Some difference 6 14 
Little or no difference 4 10 
Not ascertained 1 1 
100% 100% 
Number of cases 426 375 


16/ The first group is made up of women who named serial stories in 
answer to the question "What kind of program would you miss most if 
your radio gave out?" or “What other kind of program would you miss?" 
The second group consists of those who named serial stories in answer 
to "What kind of program don't you care anything about?" 

*Less than one percent. 


Ose 


Table 31. Reasons for the Importance of Radio to Women Who 


Value and Women Who Dislike Serial Stories.>/ 


Women who Women who 

If radio were cut off, value serial dislike serial 
would miss it: stories highly stories 
For news 

Would miss the news 32% 42% 

Would miss the news because of 

personal identification with war 4 re 

Get the news more quickly by it 0 1 

Have no other way of getting news 3 4 

Prefer getting news this way 2 1 
For entertainment 

Provides company 31 17 

Provides entertainment 14 15 

Like it, enjoy it, interested in it ll 7 

Radio provides relaxation, comfort 3 al 

Would miss specific programs or 

kinds of programs 25 25 
For information other than news 

Weather and market reports 2 5 

Time 4 2 

Useful in work * 1 

Learn from it & 6 


Because accustomed to hearing it 
(habis) 16 10 


Miscellaneous oid gO, 
ae me he 
Number of cases 426 375 


16/ The first group is made up of women who named serial stories in 
answer to the question, “What kind of program would you miss most if 
your radio gave out?" or "What other kind of program would you miss?" 
The second group consists of those who named serial stories in answer 
to "What kind of program don't you care anything about?" 

*Less than one percent. 

x#Adds to more than 100 percent as some people give more than one 
reason. 


- 


Table 32. Regional Distribution, Ages, Educational Backgrounds, 
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and Income Levels of Women Who Value and Women Who 
Dislike Serial Stories 


REGION 


Northeast and North Central 


South 
West 


AGE 
Under 30 years 
30-44 years 
45-59 years 
60 years or over 
Not ascertained 


EDUCATION 
Some grammar school 
Completed grammar school 
Some high school 
Completed high school 
College 
Not ascertained 


Number of cases 


INCOME, FARM WOMEN 
(Annual cash farm income ) 
Under $750 
$750-1749 
$1750-2999 
$3000 and over 
Not ascertained 


Number of cases 


INCOME, NONFARM WOMEN 


Women who 
value serial 
stories highly 


48% 
26 
26 


100% 


(Weekly income of household head) 


$25 or under 
$26=45 
$46-65 
Over $65 
Not ascertained 


Number of cases 


Women who 
dislike serial 
stories 
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ATTITUDES TOWARD PROGRAM SERVICE 


Table 33. Desire for More of Certain Kinds of Programs on the 
Part of People Who Listen Different Amounts of Timel7/ 
ee mont Ot + ime 


Would like more of certain kinds 
of programs 

Would not care to have more of any 
kinds of programs 


Do not know, or attitudes not 
ascertained 


Number of cases 


Would like more of certain kinds 
of programs 

Would not care to have more of any 
kinds of programs 


Do not know, or attitudes not 
ascertained 


Number of cases 


Men who on weekdays listen: 


Less than 2-4 4a 
2 hours hours hours 
40% 44%, 45% 

58 55 54 

Zz 1 1 
100% 100% 100% 

606 557 147 


or 
more 


100% 


83 


Women who on wéekdays listen: 


Less than 2-4 4-6 
2 hours hours hours 
35% 45% 52% 
63 54 48 
2 uN = 
100% 100% 100% 
286 556 338 


6 or 
more 


51% 


48 


17/ Based on answers to the question "Suppose you had your way about 


€ programs that are on the radio; are there any 


that you would like to hear more of than you do now?" 


*Less than one percent. 


kinds of programs 


a S6 he 


RANGE OF INTEREST IN PROGRAMS 


Table 34. Subdivision of Rural Radio Owners According to 


Their Reports on Listening Behaviorl8 


Have radio off because Say they listen to radio: 


ay 


of lack of interest in Much o Some of 
available programs: the time the time Little Total . 
Very often 13% 2% 31% 
Now and then 25 4 8 35 re 
Hardly ever, never 2 12 34 
Total 56% ae 36% 100%* 


Table 35. Importance of Radio to Those with Wide Interests 
and Those with Narrow Interests in Programs 
Sela ete al att an tliaeramea ts i seed eed thie lies! 


Say loss of radio People with All People with F 
would make: wide interests others narrow interests 
A great deal of difference 90% 73% 43% 
Some difference te 13 20 
Little or no difference 2 te 35 
Don't know, or opinions 
not ascertained uf 2 2 
100% 100% 100% 
Number of cases 607 2196 448 


18/7 For the questions on which this table is based, see page 35. The 


group set off by a box is the one treated in Tables 35-38 as "those 2 
with wide interests;" the group indicated by the circle is shown as 

"those with narrow interests." The majority of listeners fall be- 

tween the two extreme groups which have been singled out for special 

study. This majority includes, as the table shows, some people whose 

behavior resembles that of one extreme group and some whose behavior 

resembles that of the other extreme group. 

*Number of cases: 2968. The relative position of 283 additional 

cases could not be determined. 
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Table 56. Reasons for Valuing Radio Given by Those with Wide 
Interests and Those with Narrow Interests in 


Programsl9 
People who would miss the radio: 
Say they Those with All Those with 
would miss radio: wide interests others narrow interests 
For news (or information) 19% 27% 33% 
For news and entertainment 36 37 29 
For entertainment 33 24 20 
Because accustomed to 
listening 6 4 7 


Don't know, or answers 


not ascertained 6 8 ll 
100% 100% 100% 
Number of cases 587 1903 292 


Table 57. Desire for More of Certain Kinds of Programs on the 
Part of People with Wide Interests and People with 
Narrow Interests in Programsl9, 


People with All People with 
wide interests others narrow interests 


Would like more of 


certain kinds of programs 47% 45% 39% 
Do not care to have more of 
any kinds of programs 53 53 59 
Don't know, or answers 
not ascertained * 2 2 
100% 100% 100% 
Number of cases 607 2196 448 


PT Sa LI IO ET I I A a 
19/ For explanation of how these two groups were determined see page 
35. 

*Less than one percent. 


gers 


Table 38. Socio-economic Characteristics of People with Wide 
Interests and People with Narrow Interests in 


Programs19 
People with People with. 
wide interests narrow interests 
SEX 
Men 38% 55% 
Women 62 45 
100% 100% 
REGION 
North 45% 50% 
South 34 39 
West 21 jig 
100% 100% 
FARM, NONFARM 
Farm 48% 45% 
Nonfarm 52 55 
100% 100% 
AGE 
Under 30 years 17% 8% 
30-44 years 37 35 
45-59 years 31 32 
60 years or older 13 23 
Not ascertained 2 2 
100% 100% 
EDUCATION | 
Grammar school 48% 59% 
High school 42 31 
College 9 9 
Not ascertained 1 1 
100% 100% 
Number of cases 607 448 


19/ For explanation of how these two groups were determined see page 
3 


IAG 


FARM PROGRAMS 


Table 59. Frequency of Listening to Weather Reports b 
Farm and Nonfarm Men and Women 
aise toed ache re iliac oad 


Farm Nonfarm 

Listen to weather reports: Men Women Al1L Men Women All 

Six or more times a week 66% 56% 61% 34% 34% 34% 
Five times a week 3 2 3 A 2: is 
Four times a week 3 2 3 1 1 i 
Three times a week 6 4 5 3 1 Z 
Twice a week 5 3 4 4 e 3 
Once a week 2 2 2 1 1 1 
Never listen to weather reports a 28 19 51 56 53 
Not ascertained 4 3 3 5 4 5 


100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 


Number of cases 800 822 1622°*710 919 1629 


Table 40. Frequency of Listening to Weather Reports by 


Regional Groups 


North 

Central South West 

Non- Non- Non- 

Listen to weather reports: Farm farm Farm farm Farm farm 

Six or more times a week 74% 45% 54% 31% 41% 17% 
Five times a week 2 ca 3 1 3 2 
Four times a week 1 1 4 2 3 1 
Three times a week 4 1 ¢/ 3 3 a 
Twice a week 2 2 5 5 4 1 
Once a week 2 ul 3 Me Ll? se 
Depends on season 0) 0 0 * 2 * 


Never listen to weather reports 13 45 22 53 354 68 


Not ascertained 2 5 2 3 9 9 
100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
Number of cases 624 554 523 482 $51 443 


*Less than one percent. 
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Table 41. Frequency of Listening to Market Reports 

a en 
by Farm and Nonfarm Men and Women 
ener ere 


Listen to market reports: 


Six or more times a week 
Five times a week 

Four times a week 

Three times a week 

Twice a week 

Once a week 

When have something to sell 


Never listen to market reports 


Not ascertained 


Number of cases 


Farm Nonfarm 
Men Women Ali en omen 
38% 29% 34% 12% Th 9% 
6 3 4 1 1 1 
4 2 3 2 ih 1 
10 6 8 4 3 4 
10 6 8 3 2 3 
4 4 4 3 rs 2 
2 l 1 a ae a 


18 42 SO aS « ak in 


—_—_== eee eee 


800 822 1622 710 919 1629 


Table 42. Frequency of Listening to Market Reports by 


Regional Groups 


Listen to market reports: 


Six or more times a week 
Five times a week 

Four times a week 

Three times a week 

Twice a week 

Once a week 

When have something to sell 


Never listen to market reports 


Not ascertained 


Number of cases 


North 
Central South West 
Non- Non= Non- 


Farm farm Farm farm Farm farm 


437 13% 32% 10% 20% 6% 
4 1 5 1 3 3 
3 i 3 2 4 * 
7 ce © abt 3 5 3 
8 2 8 4 6 1 
2 7 5 4 4 1 
2 * * 1 0 


——ss eee ee 


100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 


624 554 523 482 351 443 


*Less than one percent. 
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Table 43. Frequency of Listening to Farm Talks 


by Farm and Nonfarm Men and Women 


Listen to farm talks: 


Farm 


Men Women All 


Nonfarm 


Men Women All 


-Six or more times a week 14% 15% 15% 4% 5% 5% 
Five times a week 4 2 3 1 1 1 
* Four times a week 5 5 & S 1 1 
Three times a week 11 10 10 4 3 4 
Twice a week 14 8 af 5 3 4 
2 Once a week 15 ] 2 7 5 6 
-Never listen to farm talks 23 41 32 67 74 70 
Not ascertained 14 10 12 10 8 
100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
Number of cases 800 822 1622 710 919 1629 
: Table 44. Frequency of Listening to Farm Talks by Regional 


Groups (Farm People Only) 


North Central 


Listen to farm talks: 


Six or more times a week 
Five times a week 

Four times a week 

Three times a week 

Twice a week 

Once a week 


Never listen to farm talks 


Me Not ascertained 


Number of cases 
(farm people only) 


18% 
5 
4 

10 

10 

12 


28 
15 
100% 


624 


South West 


13% 8% 
3 4 
6 5 
13 5 
11 10 
12 ip 
32 43 
10 14 

100% 100% 

523 35] 
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Table 45. Usefulness of Weather Reports20/ 
ae eet ici eect asd che da etihcinich callin 


People who listen to 
weather reports: 


arm Nonfarm 
Say they are of help 85% 66% 
In planning: 
Work (no further explanation) 45% 21% 
Field work 11 ri 
Protection of livestock “ 1 
Gardening 4 4 
Laundry and other housework 2 6 
Trips--to town, to school 1 6 
Protection of fruit, gardens 1 1 
Miscellaneous reasons * 2 
No reason given ioe 24 
Say they are not of help l2 29 
Opinions not ascertained 3 aD 
100% 100% 
Number of cases 1249 687 


Table 46. Usefulness of Market Reports20/ 
ee ee ORV: 


People who listen to 
market reports: 


Farm Nonfarm 
Say they are of help 83% 57% 
' Like to know prices before selling 
products 37% 12% 
Like to keep posted on prices 34 30 
Like to know prices in selling 
and buying 6 4 
Like to know prices before buying 1 4 
Miscellaneous reasons * 3 
No reason given 5 4 
Say they are not of help 14 40 
Opinions not ascertained ) 3 
100% 100% 
Number of cases 1076 568 


20/7 Based on answers to “Would you say these programs are any help 


to you? In what ways?" 
*Less than one percent. 
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Table 47. Usefulness of Radio Talks and 
Discussions About Farm 


People who listen to 
farm talks: 
Farm Nonfarm All 


Say they are of help 89% 70% 84% 

Are generally instructive and educa- 

tional, promote increased efficiency 66%* 38%% 58% 
Give information regarding production 

or marketing of field crops 8 6 8 
Give information on home gardens, food 

preservation and other subjects of 

specia terest to the farm house- 

wife 6 17 9 
Give information regarding production 


or marketing of poultry and eggs 4 6 5 
Give information ene Seotneeten 


or marketing of livestock 5 2 & 
Give information on control of pests 
and animal and plant diseases 4 5 3 
Give ormation on soil conservation 
and improvement 1 ala i. 
Miscellaneous 2 1 2 
No reason given. 6 6 6 
Say they are not of help 8 24 12 
Opinions not ascertained 3 6 4 
100% 100% 100% 
Number of cases 1045 381 1426 


21/ Based on answers to "Would you say these programs are any help to. 
you? In what ways?" 

*This colum adds to more than the subtotal because some listeners 
named more than one way in which the programs are helpful. 

**Less than one percent. 


Table 48. Times at Which People Listen to Weather Reports 


People who listen to weather reports 


Time reported Farm Nonfarm 
"Karly morning" 4% 2% 
Before 6 a.m. 2 & 
"Morning" 15 15 
6 to 7 a.m. the 9 
7 toes a.m. 15 14 
8 to 9 a.m. 5 6 
"Late morning" * - 
9 to 10 a.m. a. 1 
10 to 11 a.m. Pe 2 
11 to 12 a.m. 2 a 
"Noon" 25 17 
12 to 12:30 9 & 
12:30 to 1:00 7 3 
1:00 to 1:30 2 2 
"Afternoon" * 1 
1:30 to 2:00 p.m. if * 
2 to 3 p.m. * ss 
3 to 4 p.m. * * 
"Late afternoon" * ) 
4 to 5 p.m. * % 
5 to 6 p.m. * rd 
"Evening" 5 8 
6 to 7 pm. 2 & 
7 to 8 p.m. 1 1 
8 to 9 p.m. il 1 
"Late evening" * * 
9 to 10 p.m. 1 i 
After 10 p.m. 5 3 
Three times a day 4 3 
Don't know * 2 

Not ascertained 4 7 
> ake 
Number of cases 1249 687 


*Less than one percent. 
**Each column adds to more than 100 percent because some people men- 
tioned more than one time. : 
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Table 49, Satisfaction with Time at Which Weather Reports 


are Received22 


Listen in the morning and: 
Consider that time satisfactory 
Would prefer some other time 
Are uncertain about whether or not they 
would prefer some other time 


Listen in the late morning and: 
Consider that time satisfactory 
Would prefer some other time 


Listen at noon and: 
Consider that time satisfactory 
Would prefer some other time 
Are uncertain about whether or not they 
would prefer some other time 


Listen in the afternoon and: 
Consider that time satisfactory 


Listen in the evening and: 
Consider that time satisfactory 
Would prefer some other time 
Are uncertain about whether or not they would 
prefer some other time 


Listen at three different times of day, and 
consider the times satisfactory 


Don't know what listening times are 


Listening times not ascertained 


Number of cases 


People who listen 
to weather reports 


46% 
5 


2 


op 


ae 


1936 


DOT Te 
22/ Based on answers to the question "Would there be any better time 


of day for you to listen to weather reports?" 


*Total ‘is more than 100 percent because some people listen at more 


than one time. 
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Table 50. Charges Desired in Time of Weather Re orte23/ 
a a ; ai, i 
_ People who would like 

change in time at 


* 


Would prefer to hear which they hear 
weather reports: weather reports 
In early morning 7% 
In morning, late morning We 
At noon (to 1:30) 26 
In afternoon | 5 
In evening, late evening 54 
Not ascertained 1 
100% 
Number of cases 159 


Table 51. Changes Desired in Time of Market Reports24/ 


People who would-like 
change in time at 


Would prefer to hear which they hear 
market reports: ) market reports 
In early morning 5% 
In morning, late morning 28 
At noon (to 1:30) 25 
In afternoon 1 
In evening, late evening 40 
Don't know 2 
Not ascertained 4 
100% 
Number of cases 135 


23/ "What time of day would be better for you (to hear weather re- 
ports)?" ranger 
24/ "What time would be better for you to hear market reports?" 


eao7e- 


Table 52. Times at Which People Listen to Market Reports 
rere en a ESL NOPOLUS 


People who listen to market reports 
Se 


Time reported Farm ‘Nonfarm 
"Karly morning" 1% 1% 
Before 6 a.m. 1 1 
"Worning" , 10 
6 to 7 a.m. 6 5 
7 to 8 a.m. 5 7 
8 to 9 a.m. 2 2 
"Late morning" * 1 
9 to 10 a.m. 2 * 
10 to 11 a.m. 2 o 
11 to 12 a.m. 6 5 
"Noon" 37 28 
l2°to 12:30 13 9 
12:30 to 1:00 1l z 
1:00 to 1:30 3 5 
"Afternoon" * il 
1:30 to 2:00 p.m. 1 1 
2EGO1O=D.N. 1 1 
5 to 4 p.m. “s * 
"Late afternoon" @) * 
4 to 5 p.m. i ik 
5 to 6 p.m. * 1 
"Evening" 2 5 
GEUO 7) DeMie 2 i 
TECOROUD eM, * 1 
8 to 9 p.m. 1 ut 
"Iate evening" ©) * 
9 FtolO pam. 0 * 
After 10 p.m. * * 
Three times a day 1 ) 
Don't know 1 2 

Not ascertained 6 8 
Pr 
Number of cases 1076 3568 


**Each column adds to more than 100 percent because some people named 
more than one time. 


PeORe 


Table 55. Satisfaction with Time at Which Market Reports 
Are Received29 


People who listen 
to market reports 


Listen in the morning and: 
Consider that time satisfactory 22% 
Would prefer some other time 2 


Listen in the late morning and: 


Consider that time satisfactory tf oe 
Would prefer some other time a 
Are uncertain about whether or not they would 

prefer some other time 1 


Listen at- noon and: 


Consider that time satisfactory 54 
Would prefer some other time. 4 
Are uncertain about whether or not they 
would prefer some other time nT + 


Listen in the afternoon and: 


Consider that time satisfactory SS) i 
Would prefer some other time ui 


Listen in the evening and: 


Consider that time satisfactory 5 
Would prefer some other time J 
Don't know what listening times are ut 
Listening times not ascertained 6 

‘ 


Number of cases 1444 | 


25/ Based on answers to the question "Would there be any better time 


of day for you to listen to market reports?" 
*Total is more than 100 percent because some people listen at more 
than one time. 
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Table 54. Times at Which People Listen to Talks and 
Discussions About Farming 
fetid al ch Mle cha sel etrt, liegae somm 


People who listen to farm talks 
ES a lic a tna catenin ha odode ahisteeie se 


Time reported Farm Nonfarm 
"Early morning" 3% 3% 


Before 6 a.m. * * 
"Morning" 7 14 
6 to 7 a.m. ) 9 
7 to 8 a.m. 5 3 
8 to 9 a.m. 2 2 
"Late morning" ) 
9 to 10 a.m. 1 1 
10 to 11 a.m. 2 3 
ll to 12 a.m. 7 6 
"Noon" 32 21 
12 to 12:30 6 6 
12:30 to 1:00 8 5 
1:00 to 1:30 5 4 
"Afternoon" 3 3 
1:30 to 2:00 p.m. rd 1 
2 to 3 p.m. 1 * 
5 to 4 p.m. oh 1 
"Tate afternoon" * @) 
4 to 5 p.m * 1 
5 to 6 poem. * 1 
"Evening" 7 8 
6 to 7 pen. 1 ec 
7 to 8 p.m. 1 1 
8 to 9 p.m. 1 1 
"Late evening" € 0 
9 to 10 p.m. * * 
After 10 p.m. % * 
Three times a day * 0 
Don't know 3 5 
Not ascertained _§ _8 

rs Pr 

Number of cases 1045 381 


Pe rn 
*LESs 


than one percent. 
**Kach column adds to more than 100 percent because some people named 
more than one time. 
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Table 55. Satisfaction with Time at Which Farin Talks 


Are Received£y, 


Listen in the morning and: 
Consider that time satisfactory 
Would prefer some other time 
Are uncertain about whether or not they 
would prefer some other time 


Listen in the late morning and: 
Consider that time satisfactory 
Would prefer some other time 
Are uncertain whether or not they 

would prefer some other time 


Listen at noon and: 
Consider that time satisfactory 
Would prefer some other time 
Are uncertain whether or not they 
would prefer some other time 


Listen in the afternoon and: 
Consider that time st satisfastory 
Would prefer some other tine 

Listen in the evening and? 

Consider that time satisfactory 
Would prefer some other time 
Don't know what listening times are 


Listening times not ascertained 


Number of cases 


26/ Based on answers to the question "Would there be any better time ‘_ 


of day to hear programs about farming?" 


*Total is more than 100 percent because some people listen at more 


than one time. 


People who listen 
to farm talks 


22% 
3 


~ cn 


1426 


} 
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Table 56. Changes Desired in Time of Farm Talks2?/ 
— EM A 8 LKB. 


People who would like 
change in time at 
which they hear 


Would prefer to hear farm talks: farm talks 
In early morning 7% 

In morning, late morning 7 

At noon (to 1:30) 26 

In afternoon, late afternoon 9) 

In evening, late evening 54 

Not ascertained 1 
100% 

Number of cases 159 


27/ "What time of day would be better for you to hear these programs?" 
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PEOPLE WHO DO NOT HAVE WORKING RADTOS 


Table 57. Reasons Former Radio Owners Give for Missing Their 
Radios28/ 


Miss radio: 8 


Because it was a source of news 


Miss the news; can't keep up with events S6%% - 
Miss the news because of personal identification 

with war 1 
Can't get the news as quickly 1 « 
Have no other way of getting the news 2 
Prefer getting news from radio iE 


Because it was a source of entertainment 


Radio provides company 16 
Radio provides entertainment Le 
Like it, enjoy it, interested in it 7 
Radio provides relaxation, comfort 1 
Miss specific programs or kinds of programs ll 4 


Because it was a source of information (other 
than news 


Miss weather and market reports 3 Se 
Miss getting the correct time 1 
It provides information useful in work 1 
‘It is educational v4 
Because they were accustomed to hearing the 
radio (habit 8 
ENR ™ 
Miscellaneous 1 
Reasons not given 8 
Do not miss radio 14 . 
Not ascertained 1 
100% = 
Number of cases 535 


28/ Based on aswe to “How much difference did it make to you when 


your radio gave out? Why is that?" 
*Percentages here add to more than 85 percent because some fave more 
than one reason. 
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Table 58. Reasons Non-owners Give for Wishing They Had Radios49/ 


Would like to have a radio: 


Because it is a source of news 
~ Would like to have the news; could keep up 
a with events 
Would like to have the news because of 
personal identification with the war 
7. Have no way of getting the news 


Because it is a source of entertainment 
Radio provides company 
Radio provides. entertainment 
Like it, enjoy it, interested in it 
Would like to have specific. programs or 
kinds of programs 


Because it is a source of information 


3 (other than news) 
Would like to have weather and market reports 


It provides information useful in work 
2 It is educational 


No reasons given 


Would not care to have a radio 


Number of cases 


35% 


> ep 


15 
100% 


507 


29/ Based on answers to "Would you like to be able to listen to a 


‘radio in your house? Why would you like to have a radio?" 
*Percentages here add to more than 85 percent because some gave more 


than one reason. 
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APPENDIX B. SUPPLEMENTARY DISCUSSION 


OF MINOR FINDINGS 


I, HOW RURAL PEOPLE VALUE THEIR RaDIos?0/ 


The various ways in which rural people value radio have been described 


in Chapter I of this report. They are a summary of the reasons 
given in answer to the question "Why would you miss your radio? 


tt A 


comparison of the specific reasons combined in this summary adds 
further to our understanding of the different functions which radio 


serves for farm and nonfarm men and women (see Table 59). 


The relatively greater importance of radio to farm men than to nonfarm 
men as a source of news and information is principally due to their 
greater emphasis on both the news ("couldn't keep up with events") 


and the market and weather reports. 


Theat the women value radio more than the men as a source of enter- 
tainment was pointed out in the earlier section. This difference is 
apparent in the mention of each specific reason, and is especially 
prominent in the women's emphasis on the company the radio provides. 
This particular reason is highly correlated with the amount of time 


spent listening to the radio (see Table 60). 


Of the people who listen 
to the radio: 


Less than an hour daily 4% say it provides 


One up to two hours 10% say it provides 
Two up to four hours 17% say it provides 
Four up to six hours. 23% say it provides 
Six hours or more 31% say it provides 


company 
company 
company 
company 
company 


The more time people spend listening to the radio, the more likely 
they are to mention its function of providing company as a reason 
for missing radio. Their comments show how extremely important this 


particular aspect of radio iss 


30/In this section some of the results presented in Chapter I are 
elaborated. 
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"I'm old and alone and it is just like having a faithful friend 
around." 


"I don't visit with the neighbors much--don't have time and the 
radio is lots of company." 


"I would be lonesome; our radio is our neighbor." 
"It would be pitiful--like a graveyard." 


The importance of radio as a source of news is not related to the 
time spent listening to it; approximately the same proportions of 
people who spend less than one hour and of those who spend six 
hors or more listening to the radio give this as a reason for 
missing the radio. 


The reasons given by people to whom radio is unimportant provide very 
little understanding of the basis for their attitudes, as the largest 
proportion of them merely say they “don't care for radio." A few 
elaborate: 


"I wouldn't miss a radio--have no time or inclination for it. I 
prefer to live myself rather than sit and listen to other people's 
lives." } 


"It wouldn't make too much difference aside from weather reports. 
When I turn it on I don't get what I want." 
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Table 59. “How mich difference would it make to you if your set gave 
out and you weren't able to listen at all for a month or 
more? Why is that? Is there any other reason?" 


So 


Men Men 
Would miss radio because: 
It is a source of news 
Would miss the news; couldn't 
keep up with events 44% 3% 
Would miss the news because of 
personal identification with war 2 1 
Get the news more quickly Ke) 2 
Have no other way of getting 
the news 5 4 
Prefer getting news this way 2 %) 
It is a source of entertainment 
Radio provides company Li 8 
Radio provides entertainment 11 14 
Like the radio, enjoy it, 
interested in it 6 7 
Radio provides relaxation, 
comfort tk 2 
Would miss specific programs or 
kinds of programs 18 21 
It is a source of information 
(other than news 
Would miss weather and market 
reports 20 3 
Would miss getting the correct 
time 1 1 
It provides information useful 
in work 3 1 
It is educational 6 3 
They are accustomed to heari 
the radio (habit) 9 9 
Miscellaneous r 1 
Would not miss radio 13 19 
Don't know 5 a 
Not ascertained 9 9 
% ee 
Number of cases 800 710 


*Less than one percent. 


Women 


40% 


~ 0% 


24 


“Farm Nonfarm Farm Nonfarm 


Women 


24 


*#Figures total to more than 100 percent since some respondents men- 


tioned more than one reason for missing the radio. 
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II. CHANGES DESIRED IN TIME SCHEDULE OF RADIO PROGRAMBS2/ 


Two questions related to the time schedule were asked. 


Table 61. “are there any times during the daytime when you'd 
like to listen to the sadio but the kind of program 


you'd like to hear just isn't on?" 


North 
Central South West Total 
Yes 20% 29% 19% 22% 
No if 70 79 75 
Not ascertained 3 1 2 3 
100% 100% 100% 100% 
Number of cases 1178 1005 794 $251 


Table 62. “Are there any times after dark when you'd like to 
listen to the radio but the kind of program you'd 
like to hear just isn't on?" 


North 
Central South West Total 
Yes 18% 29% 1% 22h 
No 78 69 80 75 
Not ascertained 4 2 2 3 
100% 100% 100% 100% 
Number of cases 1178 1005 794 3251 


The principal difference between the answers to these questions and 
the one discussed in Chapter II--"...are there any kinds of programs 
that you would like to hear more of than you do now?"--is that a con- 
siderably smaller proportion of the population answered "yes" to 
either of these questions. However, the higher frequency of affir- 
mative answers in the South as compared with the other two regions 


occurred in both instances. 


31/7 See Chapter II of the report for discussion of the question *... 


are there any kinds of programs that you would like to near more of 
than you do now?" 


APPENDIX C. METHODS USED IN THE SURVEY 


SAMPLING 


THE METHOD of stratified random segrer piel to select this 
sample of rural households, is characterized by three important 
features; First, the respondents are selected objectively; that is, 
the interviewers did not exercise personal choice in the selection 
of respondents. Second, shifts in the population since the 1940 
Census are reflected in the sample. Third, the interpretation of 
the sample percentages given in the report can be guided by measures 
of sampling error. 


The population sampled 


The sample for the survey is a representative cross-section of the 
rural households in the United States. It consists of 2,555 rural 
households in 116 different counties. The technical definition of a 
rural household is the same as the technical definition used by the 
Census Bureau: a household located either in the countryside, or in 
a town with a population under 2,500. 


Within each sample household, an interview was taken with the prin- 
cipal member of each sex (usually the head of the household asd his 
wife). In no instance were two interviews with adults of the same 
sex taken in the same household. For this reason, a household con-= 
tributed only one interview if it contained adults of only one sé6X, 
or if the adult of the opposite sex could not be reached after two 
return visitse A total of 4,293 interviews was taken, and of these, 
777 (18.1 percent) came from households which contributed only one 
interviewe 


How sample counties were chosen 


The 116 counties in the sample are part of a permanent, general-pur- 
pose, rural sample used for a variety of studies by the Bureau of 


32/ See Jo Neyman, "On the Two Different Aspects of ‘the Representative 
Method," Journal of the Royal Statistical Soce, New Series, Vol. 97 
(1934) pp. 558-606. 
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Agricultural Economics. The choice of these counties was based ona 
oarefully developed stratification of all comties in the United 
States. The stratification was made by dividing all counties first 
into large geographic areas, and then, within geographic areas, into 
relatively homogeneous groups according to sosio-economic indexes 
based on atout 12 variables.55/ A table of random numbers was then 
used to select one sample county out of each group of cowmties. 


Since each selected county represents not only itself, but an entire 
group of counties, each county was sampled in proportion to the num 
ber of rural households in its respective group. Thus, if 2 percent 
of the rural households of the country were located in a particular 
group, then the county representing that group contributed 2 percent 
of the households in the sample. 


The only exception to this rule occurred in the West where the 
sampling rates were doubled. Here, a county representing 2 percent 
of the rural households contributed 4 percent of the sample. The 
purpose of this oversampling was to provi.» a sufficient number of 
Ss eeteies b] in the West to allow a separate tabulation for that 
region. In computing the tables for the entire country, however, 
the oversampling was corrected by the proper downwerd weighting of 
all interviews from the West. | 


How sample households were chosen 


The choice of, households within counties was made by an area sampling 
techniqua.5°/ The first step in applying this technique was to 
obtain large, detailed maps of the rural parts of each county. For 
the countryside, use was made of State Highway maps which show the 
location of houses outside of townse For the towns, use was made of 
enlarged aerial photographs of sufficiently large scale to permit 

the identification of houses. 


55/ See Margaret J. Hagood and Eleanor H. Bernert, "Component Indexes 
as a Basis for Stratification in Sampling," Journal of the American 
Statistical Assn., Vol. 40 (1945), No. 231, pp. 330-337. 

34/ Karly in the report note is made of the fact that separate tables 
for the Northeast are not presented. The reason for this is that un- 
like the West, the Northeast was sampled as part of the general cross- 
section, and as such it contributed too few interviews to permit a 
separate tabulation. 

55/ See Ae J. King and R. J. Jessen, "The Master Sample of Agriculture," 
Journal of the American Statistical Assn., Vol. 40 (1945), No. 229, 
PPe 38-56. 
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On these detailed maps, the entire rural area of each county was di- 
vided into small, identifiable segments of land. Each segment con- 
tained from 3 to 10 houses. The segments were stratified into geo- 
graphic groups, and by a mechanical counting-out procedure one seg-=- 
ment was chosen from each groupe 


Each segment chosen for the sample was marked out on a duplicate copy 

of the map or the aerial photograph. These copies were then sent to 

the interviewers along with instructions to take interviews at every 

household located within the boundaries of each segment. The inter- < 
viewers were further instructed to make at least two return visits at 

those households where either one or both of the respondents was not 

at home on his first call. « 


This area technique assures that the changes that have taken place in 
the population since the 1940 Census will be reflected in the sample. 
Thus, in those counties where there has been out-migration, fewer 
households than expected are found in the sample segments, and fewer 
interviews are obtained. Similarly, in those counties where there 
has been in-migration, more households than expected are found in 
segments, and such counties contribute a heavier proportion of inter- 
views to the total sample. 


Sampling errors 


All samples chosen by the general type of method used in this survey _ 3 
should be thought of as a thin network spread over the population 

represented. In such samples the greatest accuracy is obtained by 

getting the maximum amowt of spread--that is, a large number of 

counties, though a relatively small number of interviews within each 

countye No one county or even oe state contributes a sufficient 

number of interviews to be adequately represented as a separate en- 

tity, yet the sample as a whole, or a breakdown of the sample into 

comparatively large groups, is far more accurate than is generally 

assumed from its size. 


As a guide to interpreting survey results, estimates of sampling error ' 
have been made. These estimates are based on the laws of probability 

which apply to samples in which every individual in the population 

under study has been given an equal chance of representation. 


The sampling error is smallest at the National level where the per- 
centages are based on all men or all women in the sample. At this 
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level, 4 percentage points is probably the maximum sampling error .56/ 
Thus, since 66 percent of the men in ths sample say that the loss of 
radio would make a great deal of difference to them, it may be 
assumed that in a complete census not more than 70 percent nor less 
than 62 percent would give the same response. This estimate of 
sampling error applies to those percentages that range from 20 to 

80. For percentages under 20 or over 80 the sampling error is lower. 


For percentages based on parts of the sample, the sampling errors 
will be laneantS//4 In general, the smaller the number of counties 
included in a breakdown of the sample, the larger the sampling error. 
Thus, a breakdown of the 1,510 men in the sample into 800 farm men 
and 710 nonfarm men does not involve the elimination of any counties, 
and consequently raises the sampling error only slightly--from the 
National level of 4 percent to a probable maximum of 5 percent. In 
the regional breakdowns which do involve the elimination of counties, 
the errors are again increased. For the North, which contributed 49 
counties to the sample, and for the South, which contributed 47 
counties, the maximum sampling error is 6 percentage points. For 
the West, which contributed only 20 counties, the maximum error is 

10 percentage points. 


36/ The term "maximum sampling error” is used here as an indication 
of the outside limits within which the "true percentage" is expected 
to be with odds of 95 to 100. "True percentage" means the result 
that would be obtained if interviews were taken in all rural house~ 
holds in the United States under the same conditions (that is, same 
questionnaire, same type of interviewers, eto.) 

37/ The estimates. of error given for breakdowns are in the same terms 
as those given for the total sample; they apply only to percentages 
between 20 and 80, they are given at the .95 probability level, and 
are in terms of absolute percentage points rather than in terms of 
co-efficients of variation. 
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THE PRINCIPAL CONSIDERATION in formulating the questionnaire for the 
present study was to provide an instrument which would obtain the in- 
formation needed to meet the study objectives. Several different 
types of questions were used to elicit the required data. 


Most of the questions used were “open” questions. That is to say, 
the questions were asked in a conversational way without being accom- 
panied by alternative answers from which the respondent could choose. 
A number of questions were asked in the form of simple "yes-no" 
choices. The long list question (Question 27 in Schedule A) which 
was designed to bring out program preferences was modelled after 
similar questims which had been used previously by other research 
organizations. 


All of the questions making up the three forms which were finally 
used were pretested. Over a hundred interviews were taken in 
Mississippi and Virginia for the purpose of trying out proposed ques- 
tions aud improving the methods of questioning. Numerous preliminary 
schedules were tried out before the final forms were adopted. 


The schedules formulated for (1) present radio owners, (2) former 
owners, and (3) non-owners necessarily differed, as these groups have 
had different experiences with radio. However, an attempt was made 
to include comparable questions in all three forms, so that compari- 
sons in attitudes could be made. 


Schedule A, which was used to interview present radio owners, was con- 
siderably longer and more detailed than the other two schedules. The 
questions in Schedule A were grouped according to the general objec- 
tives which they were designed to meet. Questions 1 through 28 pro- 
vide information regarding the importance of radio to the individual, 
what it means to him, what his preferences are, and what changes, if 
any, he would like to see in radio. Those from 29 through 53 cover 
programs about farming, while the series from 54 through 68 cover 
radio reception. Miscellaneous factual items are covered by the 
remaining questions. 
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to include comparable questions in all three forms, so that compari- 
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Schedule A, which was used to interview present radio owners, was con- 
siderably longer and more detailed than the other two schedules. The 
questions in Schedule A were grouped according to the general objec- 
tives which they were designed to meet. Questions 1 through 28 pro- 
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remaining questions. 
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Particular attention might be called to Question 8 on Schedule A 
("How much difference would it make to you if your set gave out and 
you weren't able to ‘isten at all for a month or more?") This ques- 
tion was formulated in such a way as to focus attention on the 
overall importance of radio to the individual, and Question 2 on 
Schedule B (used to interview former owners) was phrased in as 
nearly as possible the same terms ("How much difference did it make 
to you when your radio gave out?"), so that a comparison could be 
made between the answers of present owners and former owners. Ques- 
tions regarding the "programs missed most" and the "disliked" programs 
appeared on all three schedules and were formulated in as nearly the 
same terms as possible. 


Since the same socio-economic information was obtained from every 
respondent, so that comparisons of people who are radio owers with 
those who have been owners and those who have never owned radios 
could be made, only one copy of this part of each schedule is 
reproduced. It is called the General Information Sheet. 
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: Saee June 1, 1945 
Division of Program Surveys Bud. Bur. No. 40-4552 
. STUDY 123 Exp. date-July 15, 1945 
SCHEDULE A - FOR PEOPLE wHO HAVE HAD xADIOS IN WORKING ORDSR 
WITHIN THE PAST TWO MONTHS 


We're interested in finding out about the radio service people are getting. 


1. Do you listen to vour radio much? 


2- About how many hours on Sunday would you say you listen ordinarily? 


3. How about the rest of the wesk? About how many hours a day would you say you 
listen ordinarily? 


4. Do you ever have the radio turned off at times when you're not busy and could 
be listening to it? / Yes / No / 


(IF YES) How does it happen that you don't listen during that time? 


cn 
® 


(Note: If respondent answers in terms of “too busy” or "working in the 
kitchen," etc., repeat question and be sure to find out about times 
when he is not busy and actually could be listening to it.) 


6. Do you ever have the radio turned off because you aren't interested in the 
_ progrems that are on? {Yes / No / 


7. (IF YES) Would you say this happens very often, now and then, or hardly ever? 


(Check appropriate box.) [ies fens (fae, 


8. How much difference would it make to you if your set gave out and you weren't 
able to listen at all for a month or more? 


a ee ee me ee 


9. Why is that? 


10. Is there any other reason? 


Li. 


l2is 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


iris 


ol. 


24. 


== 


What kind of program would you miss most if your radio gave out? 


(Note: If specific program is mentioned, say, "I don't mean a specific 


program, but a kind of program." If "music"is mentioned, ask "Vhat kind 
of music?" If “band music" is mentioned, find out what kind of band 
Respondent means. If they savy "jazz", find out whet is meant.) 

why would you miss it? 

ee ee ee ee Ape) 

What other kind. of program would you miss? 


Why would you miss it? 


what kind of program on the radio don't you care anything about? 


Why don't you care for that? 


Suppose you had your way about the programs that are on the radio, are there 
any kinds of programs that you would like to hear more of than you do now? 
Yes / No | ae 


18. (IF YES) What are they? 


es 


19. Is there any other kind of program that you would like to hear more of 
than you do now? Yes / No 


205 (IF YES) What is ‘it? 

RE ae ere ee ee Rene Sea NOt re i 
Are there any times during the daytime when you'd like to listen to the radio 
tut the kind of program you'd like to hear just isn't on? / Yes / No / 


22. (IF YES) What kind of program? 


te 


23. What time of day would you like to hear it? 
Are there any times after dark when you'd like to listen to the radio but the 
kind of program you'd like to hear just isn't on? / Yes / No / 


25. (IF YES) What kind of program? 


te 


26. what time would you like to hear it? 


se 


Oe ee 


27. I have a list of several different kinds of programs here, and I'd like you to 
look at it and tell me the five that you like best. (Interviewer shows list 
to Respondent and checks five chosen by Respondent. ) 


/ 7 Respondent reads list to self 

[7 Interviewer reads list to Respondent 

28. Now you've mentioned (kind 
of program) . What kind of 


program do you have in mind? 
(Ask for each of five kinds checked. ) 


BN CELT Bn lap steseen stg Vl ba aw b hea [ilsiare 


Talks and Discussions 


Place 


Sermons and Religious Programs 


OT Si ted fre Ife ficl fof fo] sf ll bf 


Hymns and Religious Music 


Old-time Fiddlers, Singers and 
String Bands 


Classical Music, like Symphonies 


Semi-classical Music and Popular 
Music other than Dance Music 


Dance Music 

Brass Bands 

Farm Market Reports 

Talks on Farming and Farm Problems 


- Entertainment Programs and Skits 
with Comedians and Populer Singers 


Quiz Programs 
Complete Dramatic Plays 
Daytime Serial Stories 


Sports Events and Scores 


Comment: 


DO NOT HELP THE RESPONDENT ANSWER BY GIVING EXAMPLES OF KINDS OF PROGRAMS. 


he 
Now I'd like to talk with you especially about farm programs, as we're particularly 
interested in knowing what you think about them. 


29. Do you ever listen to farm programs which give weather reports, market reports, 
or talks about farming? Yes 7 No / 


(If answer is NO, skip to question 54.) 
50. How many times a week do you listen to weather reports? a baa 


If R listens to weather reports; 
ete en ESP OLUS 3) 


Sl. Vhat time of day do you hear these reports? 


a 


A A A Oe oe oe 


62. Would there be any better time of day for you to listen to the weather 


reports? / Yes / No / Don't | ow / 


55. (IF YES) ‘hat time would be better for you? 


54 e Why te 


ae ee | — 


Se en ee eo ae ee 


55. Would you say these weather reports are any help to you? / Yes / Nos/ 


56. (IF YES) In what ways are they a help? 


a ee A oe 


57. How many times a week do you listen to market reports? 


a 


=~ . 
If R listens to market reports; 
——— OE pores 


58. What time of day do you hear these reports? 


La 


59. Would there be any better time of day for you to listen to the market 


reports? / Yes / No / Don't know / 


Se 


40. (IF YES) What time would be better for you? 
eee 


41. vVihy? 


a ee 


42. Would you say these market reports are any help to you? iOS 9/3 Now), 


43. (IF YES) In what ways are they a help? 


—_——— et 


-_- 


- a 


—= 


SR ae 


44. Is there any way in which they could be made more helpful? Yes / No 


45. (IF YES) In what way? 


FR aA a Ce a 


a5 


46. How many times a week do you listen to talks or discussions about farming? 


Set entiation epee oe swamps cee seas aoe Se cna 


If R.listens to talks or discussions about farming: 
See eee een ee ee ee ee MU Sars 


47. What kind “do you listen to? 


eS 
48. What time of day do you hear these programs? 


49. Would there be any better time of day for you to hear programs about 
farming? / yes ; no /don't know / 


50. (IF YES) What time of day would be better for you? 


50 a. Why? 


ol. Would you say these programs are any help to you? a8, /7no 


52. (IF YES) In what ways are they a help? 


o5- Are there any changes you'd like to see made in these programs‘ 


We've been talking about what you get over the radio, and now I'd like to ask you 
how well you get stations over your radio. 


04. + Do you have any trouble these days getting the stations you want to hear 
during the daytime? yes / no 


55. (IF YES) What sort of trouble do you have? (Check one or more. ) 


/ 7 Fading / / Interference (several stetions at once) 
/ 7 Too weak / / Other 
/ 7 Static / / Trouble with own radio (battery trouble, 


tube trouble, etc.) 


56- Does this trouble keep you from hearing programs you want to hear during 
the daytime? / yes / no / 


57. (IF YES) Wouid you say this happens most of the time, 


now and then, 


QQ 


or hardly ever? 


58. 


62. 


OG. 


64. 


65. 


66. 


68. Which of these do you hear well most of the time? 


> Gaie CS oR ome 


Do you have any trouble these days getting the stations you want to 
after dark? / Yes / No / af = ae 


S94 Leyes) what sort of trouble do you have? ( Check one or ‘mor¢ 


(jsf  Beding: /__/ Interference (several stat bons at 
/ / Too weak / ] Cther 
ph). gstatic {__J Troutle with own radio (battery trout 


tube trouble, etc.) 


60. Does this trouble keep you from hearing programs you want to heard aft 
dark? /Nesw Row 


61. (IF YES) would you say this happens most of the time, 
now and then, 


or haraly ever? 


What stations can you usually get in the daytime? 


Which of these do you hear well most of the time? 


which of the stations you can usually get in the daytime can you usually | 
after dark too? Pie 


Which of these do you hear well most of the time?. 


re ee eens 
Are there any other stations that you can usually get after dafk? 


67. (IF YES) What are they? 


a 


eee 


athe 


69. Have you ever lived in a place where you could hear radio stations better 


than you can here? [Yes 7 No 7 
70. How many years have you had a radio? years 
71. Is your set run on batteries or electricity? /__/ Batteries /__ /Blectricity 
72. Has your radio been out of working order during the last year or two? 

/ Yes / No / 

73. (IF YES) How long was it out of order? rae ae gig ae 

74. Is it working well now? Yes / No 
75. what time do you folks first turn your radio on in the morning? 
76. what time do you usually turn your radio off for the night? 
77. Do you have any radios outside the house? Vesa) Nos 


78. (IF YES) Where are they? (Check below.) 


79. Are they in working order? 


{7 Inthe barn Yes / No 
/ 7 In the car Yes No 
fi 7 Other Yes No 


Interviewer check: 
80. Was radio on when you went to the house to make this interview? Yes No 


81. (IF YES) At what time did you make this interview? A.M. 
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Interviewer 


Study 123 


GENERAL INFORMATION SHEET 


Household Number Date 


Sample Segment Number_ County state 


Check one: 


(IF NO) Why were you unable to get a second interview? 


(arcrstyCal 1 7 / Second Call / / Third Call / 


Is there a second interview for a member of this household? yes no 


l. 


Me 


"5 
jae 


Do you have a telephone in working order? yes no 
p & ry 


(IF NO) Have you ever had a telephone since you've been living here? 


/-yes / no / 


3. (IF YES) When was it disconnected? (year) 
3a. How did you happen to have it disconnected? 

4. (IF NO TO 2) How does it happen that you don't have a tele ione? 
Did you have a telephone in 1940? yes no’ 
Were you living on a farm then? / yes no 
Do you take a newspaper? yes no / 
8. (IF YES) Do you get it daily or weekly? (Check one) daily weekly 
Do you get any magazines regularly’ yes noe =/- 
10. (IF YES) About how many? 


How many children under 18 are living in your home now? 


How many pecple 18 and over, including yourself, are living in your home now? 


-— 


ASK OF HEAD OF HOUSEHOLD IF FARMER: 
Serre ent Csi cs aches eae dena i lee) Sane niece a 


/ 
Renter / Share- 
cropper 


13. Tenure status: /owner owner 
/operator/operator/ 


14. About how much wes your total cash income last year? 


1250- / 1750- / 2250- /3000- 
$250 399 1749 f 2249 eas 3999 finite to acaceees ; 
js yi / / f ©1000 
a rs 
15- What do you get most of your income from on your farm? F: 
ASK OF HEAD OCF HOUSEHOLD IF NOT FAPMER: 
16. What is your occupation? 
17. About how much is your present weekly income? 
1 3 4 a? 75, tg a 
© 
PLACE CHECK IN APPROPRIATE PLACE: ‘ “oll 
18. Is Respondent head of household? yes / no 
19. Sex: Male __—-—‘ Female 
20. Race: white Negro Other 
21. tstimated age: Under 30 50-44 / 45-59 60 and over 
22. How much schooling did you have? (Check one) 2 
Some grade school fof Finished high school If es 
Finished grade school SE Some college | Yh | 
Some high school ae Finished college fae, z 
25. How far is it to the nearest town? miles 4 


24. How many tires a month do you cet to town? . - 


Budget No. 40-4552 
Exp date 7/15/45 
Division of Program Surveys June 1, 1945 


Study 123 
SCHEDULE B - FOR PEOPLE WHO HAVE HAD RADIOS WITHIN THE LAST FIVE YEARS 


BUT WHOSE RADIOS HAVE NOT BEEN IN WORKING ORDER WITHIN 
THE LAST TWO MONTHS 


a. How long have you been without a radio? (Check one and go on to Ques. 1.) 
VEGF 1 year or less Vane Over 2 years to 3 years 
HED uver 1 year to 2 years reset Over 3 years to 5 years 

be How long has it been out of order? (Check one and go on to Ques. Tee 
f—f 2 months to 6 months vipers Over 2 years to 5 years 
ff Over 6 months to 1 year foam Over 3 years to 5 years 
ff Over 1 year to 2 years 


1. What happened to your radio? 


2. How much difference did it make to you when your radio gave out? 


Se Why is that? 


4. What kind of program do you miss most? 


(NOTE: If specific program is mentioned, say "I don't mean a specific 
program, but a kind of program.” If music is mentioned, ask 
"What kind of music?") 


5. Why do you miss it? 


66 What other kind of program do you miss? 


a EL ES ATE ATE tN EE eS Ee AOE BSI OT AE SE ITNT 


7. Why do you miss it? 2 


8. What kind of program on the radio don't you care anything about? 


9. Why is that? 


10. 


ll. 


12. 


15. 


19. 


toe 


Woulc you say that not having a radio made it hard for you? no 


Why is that? 


Did you ever listen to farm programs which gave weather reports, market 
reports, or talks about farming? / yes / no / 


13. (IF YES) Would you say these programs were any help to you? / yes J no /. 


14. (IF YES) In what ways were they a help? 


Did you have any trouble getting the stations you wanted to hear? / yes / no / 


16. (IF YES) What sort of trouble did you have? (Check one or more) 


[7 Fading / / Interference (several stations at once ) 
| Too weak ih ] Other 
{7 Static [7 ‘Trouble with own radio (battery trouble, 


tube trouble, etc.) 


\ 


17. Did this trouble keep you from peace programs you wanted to hear? 
LZ yes 7x0 7 


18. (IF YES) Would you say this happened most of the time, 
now and then, 
or hardly ever? 


Have you ever thought of getting your radio fixed or getting another 


radio? 


20. (IF YES) How does it happen you haven't done that? 


21. (IF NO) How does it happen you don't want to do that? 


~~ 


ow 


TSi 


22. Do you ever get a chance to listen to a racio these days? 


23. (IF YES) About how many times a month would you say you generally 
listen? 


24. Do you have any radios outside the house? yes no 
25. (IF YES) Where are they? (Check below) 
26. Are they in working order? 
ais] in the barn yes no 
7/7 in the oar no 
[7 other no 


 e 


Budget Noe 40-4652 
Exp. date 7/15/45 
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Te 


8. 


9 


10. 


15. 


Study 123 


SCHEDULE C - FOR PEOPLE WHO HAVE NEVER HAD RADIOS 


Do you ever get a chance to listen to a radio these days? 


2. (IF YES) About how many times a month would you gay you generally 
listen? 


When was the last time you heard a radio? 


Would you like to be able to listen to a radio in your house? / yes / 


5. (IF YES) Why would you like to have a radio? 


6. (IF NO) Why wouldn't you care to have a radio? 


aeeserepnesenceeeceoeusnicneonteereme eee 
What kinds of programs would you like most to hear? 
egeeeeeenenoaeiewanieeenees nee eee 


Why would you like that kind best? 
a 


Is there anything else you'd like to hear? 
or en 


What kinds of programs wouldn't you care anything about? 


Do you think that having a radio might be of any help to you? 


12. Why do you feel that way? 
i eee 


How does it happen you never had a radio? 
AN ae ae i ln Ap Ee pe ae i 
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AGE OF RESPONDENT 
Importance of radio, 62 
Ownership of radio, 57, 59 
Programs disliked, 30 
Range of interest in programs, 
37, 88 
Serial stories, 84 


AMOUNT OF LISTENING; see Hours 
of listening 


CHANGES DESIRED IN TIME SCHEDULE, 
LO9 


CLASSICAL MUSIC, 28, 29 
COMEDY PROGRAMS, 18, 35 


COMPANY, radio as a source of, 
104-105, 107-108, 31 


COMPLETE DRAMATIC PLAYS, 18, 23, 
35 


DANCE MUSIC AND JAZZ, 18, 23, 28, 
30 


DESIRE FOR 
Hours of 
Range of 

i irs Aad 
Reception, 44 
Region, 33 


MORE PROGRAMS, 32-35 
listening, 33, 85 
interest in programs, 


DIFFERENCE LOSS OF RADIO WOULD 
MAKE; see Importance of Radio 


DISLIKED PROGRAMS; see Programs 
Disliked 


EDUCATION 
Importance of radio, 62 
Ownership of radio, 57, 59 
Program preferences, 23, 78 
Range of interest in programs, 

3.7 7-88 

Reasons for valuing radio, 70 
Serial stories, 84 


ENTERTAINMENT, radio as a source 
Ols, 0; 06 
Education, 70 
Farm vse rural nonfarm, 8, 9 
Men vse women, 6, 7, 71 
Region, 71 


ENTERTAINMENT PROGRAMS, 22, 23, 
28 


FARM-RURAL NONFARM DIFFERENCES, 
Semele geo 
See specific item desired 


FARM PROGRAMS, 38-41, 50-51 
See Farm Talks, Market Reports, 
and Weather Reports 


38/ For the sake of brevity, the index does not include explanatory 


phrases to indicates that it is the relationship between the major head- 
ing and each of the sub-items listed under it which is referred to. 


w—els0= 


FARM TALKS, 22, 23, 28, 38-4] 


Age, 39 

Education, 39 

Frequency of listening, 38, 91 
Income, 39 

Men vs. women, 39, 91 

Opinions of usefulness, 39, 93 
Reasons for valuing, 14 
Region, 39, 91 


Satisfaction with time, 100, 101 


FORMER RADIO OWNERS, iii, 46-53 


57-60 

Farm programs, 50, 51 

Importance of radio, 50 

Listening to other people's 
radios, 49 

Newspaper subscriptions, 47 
58, 60 

Programs disliked, 52 

Programs valued, 51 

Reasons for not replacing sets, 
48, 49 

Reasons for valuing radio, 102 

Region, ii, 46 

Socio-economic characteristics, 
46, 57-60 

Telephone ownership, 47, 58, 60 


HABIT OF LISTENING TO RADIO, 6, 


14, 70, 71 


IMPORTANCE OF RADIO, 1-20 


Age, 3, 62 

Education, 62 

Farm vse rural nonfarm, 3, 61 

Former owners, 49-50 

Hours of listening, 66 

Income, 63 

Lack of interest in programs, 
20 

Men vse women, 1, 61 

Newspaper subsoriptions, 64 

Programs valued, 13 

Range of interest in programs, 
36 

Reasons for valuing radio, 4-9 

Reception troubles, 3, 66 

Region, 61 

Serial stories, 31, 82 

Stations, number heard, 3, 65 

Telephone ownership, 3, 64 


INC OME 


Farm talks, 39 

Importance of radio, 9 

Non radio owners, 54 

Ownership of radio, iii, 57, 59 
Program preferences, 23, 79 
Serial stories, 84 


INFORMATION, radio as a source 


of, 5, 106 
Education, 70 


HOURS OF LISTENING, 3~4 
Desire for more programs, 33, 85 
Importance of radio, 4 66 
Lack of interest in programs, 20 
Men, 3, 4, 68 
Range of interest in programs, 
35, 86 
Region, 4, 68 
Serial stories, 31 
Stations, number heard, 4, 69 
Time radio turned off at 
night, 3, 67 
Time radio turned on in 
morning, 3, 67 
Women, 3,4, 68 


Farm vs. rural nonfarm, 6, 8, 9 
Men vse women, Gir 
Region, 71 


INTERVIEW SCHEDULE: see Question-~ 
naires 


KINDS OF PROGRAMS DISLIKED; see 
Programs Disliked 


KINDS QF PROGRAMS VALUED; see 
Programs Valued 
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LACK OF INTEREST IN PROGRAMS, 18-20, Programs desired, 56 


35 Programs disliked, 56 

Age, 20, 72 Reasons for desiring radios, 
Desire for more programs, 535 103 

Estimate of listening time, 86 Reasons for not having radios, 
Hours of listening, 20, 73 55=04 

Importance of radio, 20 Region, ii, 46 

Reception, 42-435 Socio-economic characteristics, 
Region, 19, 72 46, 57-60 


Telephone ownership, 47, 58, 60 
LISTENING TIME; see Hours of 
. listening NONFARM-FARM DIFFERENCES, 8, 12, 
25, See specific item desired 
MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTION, 58, 60 
NOT LISTENING, FACTORS IN; see 


MARKET REPORTS, 39-42, 10, 15 Lack of Interest in Programs 
22, 23, 28 
Frequency of listening, 38, OBJECTIVES OF STUDY, i 
39, 90 
Men vs. women, 39, 90 OLDTIME MUSIC, 10, 15, 22, 25, 24 
Opinions of usefulness, SoU sn9e 
Reasons for valuing, 14 OWNERSHIP OF RADIO, ii, iii, 46 
Region, 39, 90 57-60 
Satisfaction with time, 98, Age, 57, 59 
99 Education, 57, 59 
Time of listening, 40, 97 Income, 57, 59 
Magazine subscription, 58, 60 
NEGROES; see Race Newspaper subscription, 58, 60 
Race, 57, 60 
NEWS BROADCASTS, 9, 13, 22 Region, ii, 46 
Reasons for valuing, 14 Telephone owership, 58, 60 
See Former Radio Owners and Non 
NEW, radio as a source of, 5, 107; Radio owners 


Education, 70 
Farm vse rural nonfarm, 6, 8, 9 PREFERENCES; see Program Pref- 


Men vs. women, 6, 7, 71 erences 
Region, 71 
PROGRAMS DISLIKED, 28-50 
NEWSPAPER SUBSCRIPTION, 58, Dance music and jazz, 50 
60, 64 Men vse women, 80 
Serial stories, 30-32 
NON RADIO OWNERS, 46-47, 53-56 Reasons for disliking programs, 
57-60 30, 81 
Desire for radios, 54, 103 Region, 80 
Listening to other people's 
radios, 55 PROGRAM PREFERENCES, 21-28 
Newspaper subscriptions, Education, 23, 78 
47, 0G, 60 Farm vse rural nonfarm, 22, 25, 


Uae 
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Income, 25, 79 Region, 71 
Men vse wanen, 23, 24, 77 Serial stories, 31, 83 
Region, i258, 1215 1ed 

RECEPTION, 42-45 


PROGRAMS VALUED, 9-18 | Desire for more programs, 44 
Importance of radio, 13 Hours of listening, 69 
Farm vse rural nonfarm, 12, 74 Importance of radio, 3, 66 
Men vs. women, 10, ll, 16, 17, Lack of interest in programs, 
14 42, 43 
Reasons for valuing programs, Range of interest in programs, 
75-76 37 
Region, 16, 17 See Stations, Number Heard 
QUESTIONNAIRES, iii, 116 REGION 
Discussion of, 114-115 See specific item desired 
QUIZ PROGRAMS, 22, 23 RELIGIOUS MUSIC, 22, 23, 28, 34 
RACE, 57, 59 RELIGIOUS PROGRAMS, 10, 14, 15, 
Ownership of radio, 46, 54 22, 23, 28, 34 
RANGE OF INTEREST IN PROGRAMS, SERIAL STORIES, 28-32 
35-37 Hours of listening, 31, 82 
Desire for more programs, 87 Importance of radio, 13, 82 
Hours of listening, 35, 86 Men vse women, 10, 23, 29 
Impor*ance of radio, 86 Reasons for valuing, 14 
Method of determining, 86 Reasons for valuing radio, 83, 
Reasons for valuing radio, 87 Region, 84 
Reception troubles, 57 Socio-economic characteristics, 
Region, 37, 88 84 
Socio-economic characteristics, 
88 SAMPLING, i, 110-113 


Stations, number heard, 37 
SOCIO-ECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS, 


REASONS FOR VALUING PROGRAMS, 14 57-60 
Men, 75 Former radio owners, 46-47 
Women, 76 Non radio owners, 46-47 
Ownership of radio, 57-60 
REASONS FOR VALUING RADIO, 4-9, Range of interest in radio, 88 
104-108 Serial ‘stories, 84 
Education, 70 See Age, Education, Income, 
Farm vse rural nonfarm, 8, 70, 106 Race, Newspaper, Telephone 
Former radio owners, 102 
Hours of listening, 107-108 SPORTS BROADCASTS, 22, 28, 35 
Men vse women, 7, 70, 106 
Non radio owners, 103 STATIONS, NUMBER HEARD, 42-45 


Range of interest in programs, 36 Desire for more programs, 44 
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Hours of listening, 4, 43, 69 

Importance of radio, 3, 65 

Lack of interest in programs, 43 

Range of interest in programs, 
37 

See Reception 


TELEPHONE OWNERSHIP, 58, 60, 64 


TIME RADIO TURNED OFF AT NIGHT, 
3, 67 


TIME RADIO TURNED ON IN MORNING, 
5, 67 


TROUBLES, RECEPTION: see Reception 


VALUES OF RADIO; see Reasons for 
Valuing Radio 


WEATHER REPORTS, 39-42, 15 
Frequency of listening, 38, 39, 
89 
Opinions of usefulness, 39, 92 
Regiun, 39, 89 
Satisfaction with time, 95, 96 
Time c: listening, 41, 94 
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